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BOSTON, NOVEMBER 17, 1921 


How Like America! 


OW LIKE AMERICA! <A dramatic gesture 

sweeps from the seas sixty-six battleships, 
thirty of them our own, nineteen Great Britain’s, 
and seventeen Japan’s. The challenge takes away 
the breath of the world. We who have much are 
ready to do much to end the barbaric emprise of 
all the years among the nations. We ask: “Are you 
also ready? We believe you are.” How impul- 
sive, generous, unconcealing, and direct speaks the 
Secretary of State. The cold and clear finality of 
it is audacity itself. 

Is it not plain that the time has passed for more resolu- 
tion? We can no longer content ourselves with invitations, 
with statistics, with reports, with the circumlocution of 
inquiry. The essential forces are sufficiently known. The 
time has come and this conference has been called, not for 
general resolutions or mutual advice, but for action. 
Power and responsibility are here and the world awaits 
a practicable programme which shall at once be put into 
execution. 

Only Mr. Wilson ever spoke like that. Yet it is 
what our whole people are saying. And only a 
young, daring, strong, and practical country would 
venture such a new thing before this sophisticated 
universe. The worldly wise ones sitting in the 
Sonference are delighted. 
hear the word so boldly and plainly. Is it true, 
as we have all imputed, that chancellors are cynics? 
We say, No. They are all changed. We must 
believe it. They of all men know facts when they 
come square against them. They know there is 
power in Mr. Hughes’s proposal, because he lays on 
the table a certified and immediate promise to do 
what he asks them to do. 

Certainly we come to the climax of the world- 
problem without devious delay. Here it is, in the 
first hour of the Conference. It is settled, that 
whatever is done will centre on this demand for 
action. Nothing can come in disregard of it. No- 


body is saying, of course, that it is simple. The 
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intricate plot must be woven in the Conference by 

much deliberation. The motif is determined, that 
isall. Every nation has parts to submit. They all 
want to put something into what. may be the great- | 
est’ document in the history of civilization. We 
must therefore be practical and not chimerical. 
Let us be men. The spectacle of navies sinking in 
the sea is but theatric if it is taken as more than a 
symbol. To count, this visible act must be con- 
sistent with the invisible dedication of -all peoples 
to good-will. Will we all be equally dramatic in 
Sweeping from our hearts suspicion, pride, hate, 
greed? The right answer: makes all the difference 
in the virtue of Mr. Hughes’s demands. Other- 
wise? A grandiose nothing. So, indeed, says the — 
President in spiritual effect. Hear him :— 


I think I may say the eall is not of the United States of 
America alone; it is rather the spoken word of a watr- 
wearied world, struggling for restoration, hungering and 
thirsting for better relationship; of humanity crying for 
relief and craving assurances of lasting peace. It is easy 
to understand this world-wide aspiration. The glory of 
triumph, the rejoicing in achievement, the love of liberty, 
the devotion to country, the pangs of sorrow, the burdens 
of debt, the desolation of ruin,—all these are appraised 


alike in all lands. a 


That is preaching, high, moving, sincere. But 
he faces statesmen. He goes on to facts, diffi- 
culties, in this present bewildered and half-crazed 
world. In “honesty, simplicity, and honor,” he 
says, the counsels must carry on. “Nothing can be 
done in disregard of national apprehensions. We 
should act so as to remove the causes of apprehen- 
sions.” The compelling motive is thus declared x 
“The world never before was so tragically brought: 
to the realization of the utter futility of passion’s: 
Sway when reason and conscience and fellowship 
point a nobler way.” There is the rare poesy of 
truth! eq 

God bless the Conference! . 


Roosevelt and Religion 


HE MEASURE of a person’s worth cannot be 
taken by his contemporaries; prejudice and 
ennity on one side, and adulation and glamour of 
achievement on the other, prevent a true estimate. — 
It was so in the days of Washington and Lincoln, 
for both were bitterly opposed and misrepresented 
as well as admired while they lived. Theodore — 
Roosevelt was no exception to this rule. Few men — 
in public life have excited more violent. attacks — 
from enemies or more admiration from friends. 
He has been dead less than three years. Already 
the American people are recognizing his extraor- — 
dinary merits, and biographers are not lacking who _ 
would place him beside Washington and Lincoln. 
Two things happen when a person dies: he be- 
comes either one of the many who are forgotten or 
one of the few who are remembered. Should he be 
fortunate enough to be among those who are reme} 
bered his virtues shine with steadily increasin; 
lustre. It may safely be predicted that fortheo 
ing generations will revere Theodore Roosevelt as 
one of the greatest Americans. ._ ; 
In this number we are beginning a series of ty 
articles on “Theodore Rooseyvelt’s Religion. 
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many books about him mention some aspects of his 
spiritual foundations, for no biography of him 
could otherwise be complete. We want to make 
his religion the main theme because we believe it 
was the main fact of his life. He was born into a 
home where the Bible was read twice daily, and 
where much was made of the church relationship. 
These early influences remained with him as long 
as he lived, and played a vital part in the welding 
of his character. The truly astonishing work done 
by Theodore Roosevelt for America and humanity 
cannot possibly be understood apart from a knowl- 
edge of his religious convictions. He lived for two 
objects: to give every man a square deal, and to 
see America grow into the highest and best Amer- 
ica. Grounded deep in his life were the teachings 
of the church of his childhood, of the Bible and of 
the Heidelberg Catechism, a document of funda- 
mental worth and exceptional spiritual insight. 
We are inclined to believe it is the best of all cate- 
chisms. The Zwinglian influence in it is irenic 
and modern. To explain the high idealism that 
actuated Roosevelt throughout his life we must go 
back of his education and ancestry, back even of 
his home surroundings, to the very springs of being. 
The chapters have a peculiar value because Roose- 
velt never spoke much of the spiritual background. 
He was so completely a man of foreground. As 
he said, the life of a religious man should find ex- 
pression in action rather than profession. We 
heartily commend this important contribution to 
our readers, 


_ For Industrial Harmony 


MAN WHO IS IN BUSINESS for himself in 
a modest way says of his earlier days: “As a 
wage-earner I delighted to own the superiority of 
my employer. I believed that his genius was 
responsible for my employment. 
satisfied that if I had not been free to conduct my 
own business as I have done, the ranks of the unem- 
ployed would be greater by fifteen, perhaps nine- 
teen men. And I would in that event still be on 
some other man’s pay-roll.” 
against the “referendum” in industry. It says you 
cannot let your business get into the control of 
the workers. There must be leadership. 

The missing element here is supplied in the ad- 
dress of a manufacturer of large interests, B. See- 
bohm Rowntree of England, who has recently come 
to this country. He says he has learned that “the 
working people are thinking furiously” about the 
causes which keep them on the edge of poverty, and 
they have discovered it is not necessary. “There-are 
some of us who think industrial unrest is a reflec- 
tion on the ability and the integrity of us employ- 
ers. Itis a cause of deep shame for me to see long 
lines of idle workmen holding out their coin-boxes 
in London,—the same men who fought in France. 
Just because they did fight and learned their rights 
of your soldiers while they fought, they can no 
longer be driven to work. They must be led, and 
heir leaders must love them.” — 


be 
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Even this is not enough. There is a third factor 
which must be added to make the industrial prob- 
lem completely understood. Arthur Nash _fur- 
nishes it. With the Golden Rule as it works pros- 
perity in his wonderful clothing plants he would 
freely affirm the first requirement,—the acknowl- 
edgment of the superior gifits of leadership. The 
second, love and good-will for the led, is also 
axiomatic with him. The third is the perfecting of 
the two ideas by means of a method that stands 
the acid test of working all the time successfully. 
He would say, “You must find a scientific way to 
carry out your ideas; even fine ideas do not take 
care of themselves.” _ He employed experts to make 
his love of his workers count in righteous content- 
ment and increased compensation. He gave them 
all co-responsibility and co-authority in the running 
of the business, to each man according to his abil- 
ity. They are all “leaders” in a real sense. In 
another respect he “carried through” where a lot 
of men stop short. He did not hold back for his 
own purse what the Golden Rule says belongs to 
the workers. That is the place where hypocrisy 
shows. Arthur Nash is on the square right up to 
and into the pay envelope, and the workers know 
it. 

That is exactly why they give the best that is in 
them. They earn more and get more money than 
other clothing workers. They produce more cloth- 
ing which is sold much cheaper than that of com-, 
petitors working under a meaner system. They 
watch the enormous expansion of the business. 
They know the law of honest mutuality works. 
They love Mr. Nash because he first loved them and 
made his love effectual. They know the: law of 
spiritual integrity and the law of economic success 
is one law. God is the author of them both. We 
commend these cases to our industrial investigators 
of the Laymen’s League. 


Seeking a Country 


HOULD A PEOPLE having ancestral rights to 

a country, and expelled from that country, be 

justified in demanding a restoration of the former 
dominion? 

The Zionist party has its hopes set on feeling 
once more under its feet the ancestral acres, but 
obstacles in the way multiply. The latest opposi- 
tion comes from the Arabs of Palestine, who have 
sent a delegation to President Harding warning of 
the Jewish danger. The Arab proprietors foresee 
a gradual dispossession of themselves and _ their 
goods by aggressive Jewish farmers. Meanwhile 
the set toward repossession of the land once said 
to be flowing with milk and honey becomes 
stronger. It would not be strange if the promise 
delivered to Abraham and Moses after many cen- 
turies should be fulfilled. The community owes 
every man a home. The world owes every nation 
a country. It looks as though the Jews deserve 
Palestine by legal and moral right. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


Nations Meet to Consider Limitation of Armaments 


HE CONFERENCE on the Limitation of Armaments and 
T Far Eastern Problems emerged from the field of specula- 

tion and entered dramatically into the concrete phase 
on its opening day, November 12. The transition developed 
against the background of the great demonstration in Wash- 
ington on the preceding day, when the nation paid its tribute 
to the “Unknown Soldier” amid impressive surroundings in 
Arlington Cemetery. It was the presentation of a drastic 
programme of destruction of armaments already afloat or on 
the ways, and the rigid proposal for the abandonment of con- 
templated construction that put before the conscience and 
intelligence of the world the great issue which the victorious 
powers treated only academically at Versailles. If there had 
been any doubts at home or abroad about the sincerity or the 
comprehensiveness of America’s desire for the lightening of 
the burden of taxation and service that rests upon the shoulders 
of the peoples, those doubts were dispelled by the revelation 
of the far-reaching programme presented as the basis of the 
forthcoming deliberations by Secretary Hughes. 


Initial Lines in an Important Page of History 


So drastic was the plan for the limitation of naval arma- 
ments proposed by the Secretary of State, that it appears to 
have taken the representatives of the four great nations sitting 
with those of the United States completely by surprise. The 
scrapping of sixty-six capital ships by America, Great Britain, 
and Japan was a detail in the scheme offered by Mr. Hughes. 
The declaration of a ten years’ “naval holiday”’—a phrase 
reminiscent of the late naval rivalry between Great Britain 
and Germany—was another detail. The new balance of naval 
power enunciated in behalf of the American Government was 
yet another and a highly important one. Mr. Hughes pro- 
posed that within three months after the initiation of the 
plan the three great navies of the world should stand in the 
following relative order, expressed in terms of capital ships: 
Great Britain, 22; United States, 18; Japan, 10. Smaller 
yessels and replacements were visualized on a similar scale. 


America Offers to Sacrifice Generously 


Under the plan proposed by Secretary Hughes, the United 
States stands ready to destroy all capital ships now under 
construction, comprising six battle cruisers and seven battle- 
ships. Of these vessels one has been completed. Others are 
from 60 to 80 per cent. advanced toward completion. This mass 
of naval strength, provided for in the programme of 1916, 
involves a total tonnage of 618,000. The destruction of these 
ships would involve the loss of $330,000,000 already expended. 
In addition, the United States would consign to the scrap-heap 
fifteen of the older battleships aggregating 227,740 tons. It 
is estimated that the naval expenditures of the United States, 
if Mr. Hughes’s proposal is approved, will be reduced by about 
$200,000,000 a year, with a corresponding reduction in taxation 
or a diversion of a similar sum to various educational, rec- 
lamation, land-development, and other supremely useful pur- 
poses of peace. The naval expenditutes of the other two 
powers would be correspondingly curtailed. The total sum to 
be diverted from the war chests of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan would amount to more than half a billion 
dollars a year. 


“Amen!” the Cry of the American People 


Seldom in our history has public sentiment responded more 
eagerly to a proposal advanced by the Government. Comment 
in the daily press, without regard to party affiliations, re- 
flected a profound hope, approaching to a conviction, that the 
scale of limitation upon naval armaments outlined by the 
Secretary of State would find expression in action by the 
governments concerned. From the pulpit and the platform, as 
from the editorial chair, came devout responses which can be 
paraphrased in the word “Amen!” This attitude of mind and 
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bent of heart was manifested with peculiar emphasis by 
women’s organizations in the observance of Armistice Day. 
By common consent, the solemn spectacle of the honors paid 
to the “Unknown Soldier” in Arlington Cemetery evoked the 
earnest prayer, “May he not have died in vain!” 
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America’s Prayer Echoed in the World 


With the exception of a few sinister suspicions, the reaction 
of public sentiment throughout the world on the eve of the 
opening of the conference seemed to furnish an echo to the 
hopes of the American people. Secretary Hughes had hardly 
defined, in concrete terms, the attitude of this government, 
when messages of sympathy and hope began to pour upon the 
capital and the press from every quarter of the civilized world. 
Arthur Balfour, chief of the British delegation to the confer- 
ence, doubtless indicated the prevailing sentiment of the British 
people when he said, in discussing Mr. Hughes’s proposal: “It 
was a bold and statesmanlike utterance, pregnant with infinite 
possibilities. I am most hopeful of results.” Lord Riddell, 
representative of the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association of 
Great Britain, cabled to Premier Lloyd George after Secretary 
Hughes had spoken: “Magnificent opening. Everybody most 
hopeful of magnificent results.” j 


Britain to Pay Interest on Her Debt 


Among the interesting events of the week was the announce- { 
ment by Sir Robert Horne, Chancellor of the Exchequer, that 
the British Government had made arrangements to begin pay- 
ment of the interest on the debt of $4,166,000,000 it owes to the 
Treasury of the United States. This payment, Sir Robert in- | 
formed the House of Commons, will be, for the present at d 
least, £50,000,000 a year. It was pointed out by Treasury 
officials that up to last April the total and accrued interest 
owed by Great Britain was $407,000,000. The Chancellor’s 
announcement to the House of Commons was accompanied by | 
the following significant declaration: “I hope this remark 
about the debt we owe America will not be made the occasion 
for ‘any discussion of inter-Allied indebtedness. It does not 
conduce to the friendliness of the feeling between America | 
and ourselves to discuss that matter at all at present.” | 


Senate Passes Tax Bill to Yield $3,250,000 


The Senate on November 8 passed the Fordney-Penrose 
taxation bill, with some changes in the measure as passed by 
the House. The yielding capacity of the bill is estimated by 
Treasury experts at $3,250,000,000 for the current fiscal year. 
Among the features of the legislation is the elimination of the 
transportation taxes (to become effective on January 1, 1922) ; 
the repeal of the excess profits tax on January 1, 1922; in- 
crease in exemption for married men having incomes of $5,000 
or less, from $2,000 to $2,500, and in exemption for each child 
from $200 to $400; the repeal of taxes on sporting goods, pro- 
prietary medicines, and chewing-gum; the reduction of the tax 
on art goods by 50 per cent.; and elimination of the tax on life- 
insurance premiums. The bill is expected to yield $2,725,000,000 
during the ensuing fiscal year. 


Tammany Strengthens its Grip on New York 


A conspicuous result of the elections last week was the re- — 
turn of Tammany to power for another municipal period, with — 
a firmer grip on the reins of power than before. Henry Curran, 
president of the borough of Manhattan, the candidate of the 
coalitionist or reform force, suffered a crushing defeat, accu- 
rately measured by the margin of more than 400,000 votes by 
which Mayor Hylan carried the day. The Tammany issue 
centred upon the traction problem. The coalition was accused 
of aiding Governor Miller in his alleged effort to raise the 
street-car fare under control by a state body in violation of t 
home rule. The effort of the anti-Tammany forces to 
doubts upon the actuality of the five-cent fare, in view of 
abolishment of transfer privileges, proved unavailing. M 
Hylan retained power on the theory that he had save 
five-cent fare and in other ways had proved himse 
‘neople’s friend.” 
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Theodore Roosevelt’s Religion 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


Foreword 


A number of books have been written and others will be forthcoming about Theodore Roosevelt, the 
nature student, the politician, the writer, the soldier, the hunter, the fighter, the peacemaker, and the 
leader, for he was one of the most versatile and conspicuous Americans. The intention of the following 
chapters is not to describe the man in these réles. It is the writer’s endeavor to point out and emphasize 
the feature that made Theodore Roosevelt great—his religion. The religion of this man was the chief 
thing about him. Few persons have been so entirely controlled and dominated by a ‘religious convic- 
tion, and few have been so successful in preventing the ostentation of the actuating motive of their lives. 
The biographies of Roosevelt thus far have not emphasized this essential, central explanation of his 
astonishing achievements, perhaps because his method of expressing the deep convictions that controlled 
him was not the popularly recognized method. Like everything else about this man of creative genius 
his religious faith was his own, and it seldom broke out in open profession. But surely in the history 
of faith realized in works there is not a better example of applied Christianity than that of Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

The value of this study, then, goes beyond an investigation into a man’s religious belief, though the 
belief be that of an extraordinary man. It will be a contribution to the development of religious thought 
and action, especially action. Roosevelt marked an epoch in international relationships and political 
obligation. He also marked an epoch in personal righteousness, which in its way was the most distinc- 


tive fact of all. 


I 


Foundations and Early duane 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT had behind him on one 
| side a long line of Dutch Protestants with the 
tradition of the terrific struggle with Spain for 
religious freedom, and on the other an ancestry that 
included the French Huguenots who also paid a heavy 
price for liberty of conscience. It is not strange that 
the two traditions combined in him to produce an acute 
conscience and conviction of duty that was forever 
pricking him on to the battle for righteousness. 

The Roosevelts for seven generations before the 
great Theodore had lived on Manhattan Island and 
conducted themselves as industrious, God-fearing cit- 
izens. His father and grandfather were members of 
the Middle Collegiate Church (Dutch Reformed), 
Second Avenue, near 7th Street, New York City. On 
December 2, 1874, when sixteen years of age, Theodore 
united with the same church. Theodore’s father, 
Theodore, Sr., was one of the strong moral supports 
of the community. He contributed time, energy, and 
money to the church, Sunday-school, and philanthropic 
causes. He was head of the State Board of Charities, 
and an organizer of the city’s charities. He founded 
a hospital and dispensary for the treatment of 
hopeless cases of spine and hip disease, and pleaded all 
his life for better treatment of the insane. He 
urged the establishment of a farm for vagrant city 
boys, and for elimination of the tenement evil. 
At his death, one of his fellow-citizens recorded 
of him, “He grew on us continually until we wondered 
for what great purpose he had been put among us.” 
The people passed this resolution: “His death involved 
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A. person's religion is what he believes about the Source and Law of life. 
tant, the manner in which he meets his fellow-men and works with them. 
religious life is the way he fulfils the duty of the present hour. 
Theodore Roosevelt met that supreme test, they will have justified themselves. 
ment to authors and publishers will be duly made for such material as has already been published. 


It is also, and more impor- 
In fact, the test of a man’s 
If these articles succeed in telling how 
Proper acknowledg- 


a loss of moral power and executive ability which no 
community can well spare.” : 

His son, Theodore, wrote such a eulogy of him as 
any father would be proud to have recorded: “My 
father, Theodore Roosevelt, was the best man I ever 
knew. He combined strength and courage with gentle- 
ness, tenderness, and great unselfishness. He would 
not tolerate in us children selfishness or cruelty, idle- 
ness, cowardice, or untruthfulness. As we grew older, 
he made us understand that the same standard of clean 
living was demanded for the boys as for the girls; 
that what was wrong in-a woman could not be right 
inaman. With great love and patience and the most 
understanding sympathy and consideration, he com- 
bined insistence on discipline. He never physically 
punished me but once, but he was the only man of 
whom I was ever really afraid. I do not mean that 
it was a wrong fear, for he was entirely just, and we 
children adored him. ... I never knew any one who 
got greater joy out of living than my father, or any one 
who more whole-heartedly performed every duty; and 
no one I ever met approached his combination of life 
and performance of duty. ... My father worked hard 
at his business, for he died when he was forty-six, too 
early to have retired. He was interested in every 
social reform movement, and he did an immense 
amount of practical charitable work himself. He was 
a big, powerful man, with a leonine face, and his heart 
filled with gentleness for those who needed help or 
protection, and with the possibility of much wrath 
against a bully or an oppressor.” 

This estimate of a father by a son indicates as well 
as anything the kind of influence that was exerted on 
the youthful Roosevelt. His mother, too, was a person 
of unusual force of character, and he speaks of her 
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thus: “My mother, Martha Bulloch, was a sweet, 
gracious, beautiful Southern woman, a delightful com- 
panion, and beloved by everybody. ... Towards the 
end of the Civil War, although a very small boy, I 
erew to have a partial but alert understanding of. the 


fact that the family were not one in their views about - 


that conflict, my father being a strong Lincoln Repub- 
lican; and once, when I felt that I had been wronged 
by maternal discipline during the day, I attempted a 
partial vengeance by praying with loud fervor for the 
success of the Union arms, when we all came to say 
our prayers before my mother, in the evening.” 

Theodore the father was a very religious man and 
held family worship. “We used to stand at the foot 
of the stairs,’ said Theodore, Jr., “and when father 
came down we called out, ‘I speak for you and the 
cubby-hole too? There were three of us young chil- 
dren, and we used to sit with father on the sofa while 
he conducted morning prayers. The place between 
father and the arm of the sofa we called the ‘cubby- 
hole” The child who got that place we regarded as 
especially favored both in comfort and somehow in 
rank and title.” 


First Impression of a Church 


Membership in the Reformed Church included a 
pretty definite knowledge of the Heidelberg Catechism, 
an exacting and superior method of discipline. The 
fact that Roosevelt was familiar with this catechism 
and had been influenced by it in his youth explains 
in a measure his high moral and religious sensibilities. 
To this catechism he owed much of his knowledge of 
the Bible and the stern moral code that actuated him 
throughout his life. 

His first impression of a church was unusual, to say 
the least, concluding .from the following incident. 
Theodore used to play in Madison Square, which was 
not far from his home. A Presbyterian church stood 
on the east side of the square. The sexton of the 
church noticed, one Saturday morning, a boy looking 
curiously in at the door. ‘Come in,” he invited. 

“No, thank you,” replied little Theodore. Then, with 
a wise look, “I know what you’ve got in there.” 

The boy told his mother that afternoon that the sex- 
ton had invited him into the church, but that he had 
been unwilling to accept. In answer to his mother’s 
question he explained that he had been afraid lest the 
zeal should jump at him from some dark corner. 

“The zeal!” exclaimed his mother. “What do you 
mean ?” 

“Why,” the boy replied, “it is some big animal,-a 
dragon, or maybe an alligator. Last Sunday, while 
Uncle R, and I were there listening to the minister, I 
heard him read from the Bible about the zeal. It made 
me afraid.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt got the concordance and read down 
the texts with the word “zeal” in them. 

Suddenly the child’s eyes bulged and he exclaimed 
in an excited voice, “That’s it—the last you read!” 

This was the text: “For the zeal of thy house hath 
eaten me up.” 

Theodore modelled his life on that of his father. He 
said, “I tried faithfully to do what father had done.” 

When he was President he made no important deci- 
sion without first considering how his father would 
have acted. Following his father’s example he taught 
a mission Class for three years before entering college. 
On entering Harvard in 1876 he continued the prac- 


November 24 Mr. Cotton writes of Roosevelt; subject, “Putting Religion into Politics.” al “ 
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tice, and sought out a Sunday-school. Cambridge had — 
no Dutch Reformed church, but he happened on Christ 
Shurch, Episcopal, and asked for work. He was 
given a class of lively boys. While he was endeavoring 
_to play the part of the conscientious Sunday-school 
teacher, on a certain Sunday, one of the members of the. 
class appeared with a badly bruised face, the result 
of a fight with another boy. It seems that the boy 
was playing marbles with a companion when a third 
and larger boy came along and stole some of the 
marbles. Boy number one protested, and a fight 
resulted. The teacher considered a moment, then he 
said, “Though it is usually wrong to fight, I think you, 
did quite right,’ and he gave him a quarter. How- 
ever, the rector and officers of the school did not ap- 
prove of his methods, and, learning that he was a 
member of a church that differed considerably in belief. 
from theirs, gave him to understand that his ser-; — 
vices might be more acceptable elsewhere. He pleas- 
antly acceded to their conclusion and taught for the 
rest of his college course in a Congregational Sunday- 
school. 
The man who as a youth voluntarily united with the 
church of his fathers, and was eager to teach Sunday- 
school classes, who said, “I speak as one proud of his 
Holland, Huguenot, and Covenanting ancestors, and 
proud that the blood of that stark Puritan divine, 
Jonathan Edwards, flowed in the veins of his chil- 
dren,’ who was carefully trained to reverence the 
Bible, and to engage in morning and evening devotions, 
who made it the rule of his life to try faithfully to do 
as his father—a man of profound religious conviction 
—had done, expressed a religious nature of singular 
depth and fervor. 
Those admirers who are looking for the secret of 
the Roosevelt influence must first go back to that godly 
home at 28 East 20th Street, New York City, where in 
those important formative years young Theodore had 
_the inspiring examples of a high-minded, believing 
father and a mother of chivalrous courage and ideals 
of right living, of saintly clergymen and a circle of 
friends who believed that the integrity of the state 
depended on the integrity of the church. It would 
be difficult to overestimate the part those early sur- 
roundings played in shaping Roosevelt’s character, 
fixing in his mind an unswerving purpose to wage un- 
compromising war with evil. In after years he re- 
ferred with feeling to the value of the training he had 
received in that home. Had that training been less 
moral and religious, had there been more of the gay 
quest that characterized many New York homes of the 
period, and less severe discipline of the spirit, the, 
world would no doubt still have had a brilliant Roose- 
velt, but it would have lost a Valiant for Truth, which 
after all is the title by which Theodore Roosevelt will 
live longest in the hearts of his countrymen. 


Now that the new American library at Louvain is 
under way, it might be well for Americans to contribute : 
something besides money. It will mean little either to 
Belgium or America for the richest nation to erect a- 
magnificent library in Louvain unless into the struc- 
ture are woven the invisible, finer sensibilities. Europe 
has them; America lacks them. Belgium neither wants 
nor needs a building erected to the glory of rich 
America. But she does want and need evidence 0! 
an honest friendship and sympathetic co-operation in 
her attempts at restoration. : 


_ programme. 
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Palestine’ s Best Year Since Christ’s Day 


GEORGE S. KUKHI 


Correspondent for THE REGISTER 


JERUSALEM, October 5, 1921. 


AM MUCH PLEASED to send good news 60 THE 
I Recister. Few, if any, of the works of the govern- 

ments. have been.so encouraging and so full of good 
omens for the future, as the report of Sir Herbert 
‘Samuel, High Commissioner for Palestine, on the civic 
administration of that country for the year ending 
June 30, 1921. Under ten headings the report deals 
-with the condition of Palestine after the war, policy 
of the Administration, form of government, finance, 
defence and public security, religious questions, legal 
department, archeology, departmental work, ‘and 
finally, Trans-Jordania. 

After giving a graphic picture of the sad state in 
which Palestine found itself when Field-Marshal 
Allenby’s army swept -over it, and the work of recon- 
struction instituted and carried on for two years by 
the Military Administration from the day of its com- 
- ing to power in October, 1918, to the day of its sur- 
render of the same in July, 1920, the report says that 
the resources of the country have by no means been 
used up, and that return to ante bellum standards is 
not only guaranteed, but that the attainment of unprec- 
edented standards is assured. An era of prosperity 
is the prize of the future. 

Two conditions, in the opinion of this report, have 
to be fulfilled before Palestine begins to enjoy any- 
thing like civilization. These are agricultural devel- 
opment along approved scientific lines and replenish- 
ing of the sparse population. The census gives barely 
700,000, a much smaller figure than that for Galilee 
alone in the time of Christ. The thinness of the 
population aggravated by the ignorance, superstition, 
lack of initiative and enterprise, and by a deadening 
fatalism, readily accounts for the desertlike features 
which characterize vast tracts of country. 

Since this report would not have been issued just in 
this form, and by the same person, but for the deep 
interest the Jew all over the world has taken in the 
fortunes of Palestine during the last seven decades, 
this review would be lacking without a brief summary 
of the careful conclusions in the report, in reference 
to the just relations that should exist between Pales- 
tine and the Jew. 


Zionism Makes the Task Difficult 


Most of the Jews now in Palestine have immigrated 
since 1850. Soon after their arrival they began to 
found agricultural colonies. The success with which 
they were rewarded attracted others of their race 
who were living under insufferable conditions in Rus- 
sia and other East European countries, where their 
status was no better than that of slaves, and where 
pogroms were by no means rare. The same desire 
which possessed them when in exile in Babylon reap- 
peared in a different exile but with no loss of vigor. 
The yearning to return and repossess the “land of 
their fathers’ sepulchres” spread like wildfire among 
the Jewish communities of the modern Diaspora. 

Out of this desire developed Zionism with its definite 
political and cultural, but unfortunately not religious, 
Little, however, was said about a Jew- 


ish National Home before the war. The cry “The 


= Land of Israel for the People of Israel” began to be 


heard loudly Soa the war and is: Ae aged Be- 


_of the rights of the existing population. 


gressive, a shade less delicate.” 


fore the war it was only whispered, but when it became 
plain that Turkey’s days in Palestine were numbered, 
the leaders of Zionism discarded prudence and 
acquainted the world with their plan. 

The decision on the part of the British Government 
to restore the country was embodied in the famous 
Balfour Declaration of November, 1917, which has 
been the rock of offence for the Arabs. In the terms of 
this declaration the British Government commits itself 
to assist Zionism in realizing its aspirations within 
legitimate bounds without prejudicing or jeopardizing 
the religious and the civil rights of the existing non- 
Jewish population. By so doing the British Govern- 
ment has shouldered a heavy responsibility. It is ex- 
pected now to reconcile Jewish national aspirations 
with the inviolable rights of the existing population. 
To make these compatible seems to an ordinary mortal 
a superhuman task. But if we may judge by what 
has been done during the first year we need not fear 
being accused of passing too hasty judgment if we 
say that England has proved a match to the respon- 
sibility it took upon itself. And the achievements of 
the past augur well for the future. 


Frank Opinions About Sir Herbert 


Coming to the first of the ten headings into which 
this report is divided I can do no better than give the 
policy of the present Administration in the very words 
in which the High Commissioner himself gives it. He 
says: “The policy of His Majesty’s Government con- 
templates the satisfaction of the legitimate aspira- 
tions of the Jewish race throughout the world in re- 
lation to Palestine, combined with a full protection 
For my part 
I am convinced that the means can be found to effect 
this combination. The Zionism that is practicable is 
the Zionism that fulfils this essential condition.” 
“Practicable Zionism” is the key-word to the policy 
of the present Administration. This species of Zion- 
ism none may dread and all may welcome. Extrem- 
ists on all sides cordially detest it. It is decried and 
repudiated by the Jewish chauvinists and uncompro- 
mising Zionists whose sentiments the Jewish Chron- 
icle recorded in an editorial entitled “Herbert in Won- 
derland.” It spoke of the High Commissioner’s policy 
in abusive terms, saying that “the way he has elected” 
is not its way nor the way of those for whom it spoke. 
His practicable Zionism it dismissed as no Zionism 
at all. A more moderate periodical, the Palestine 
Weekly, though dissenting from the sentiments of the 
Chronicle, nevertheless is of opinion that the High 
Commissioner has not done full justice to the Jewish 
population. I quote from a leader in this paper on 
September 23: “Personally we might wish that the 
attitude of the report, particularly of the section on 


“The Policy of the Administration’ were a trifle more 


unambiguous, that the stand were a little more ag- 
That Sir Herbert is 
not going to take the advice of these counsellors is 
plain to all. 

It was unnecessary aggression that inflamed the 
Moslem population in April, 1920, and May, 1921, and 
incited them to massacre and plunder. Surely every- 


thing should be done to avert a repetition of similar 


acts of violence. The High Commissioner has struck 
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the aurea mediocritas. Of his extremist opponents 
and critics Sir Herbert says, “Some among this school 
of Zionism, when they realize that there is opposition, 
would wish to ride over it rough-shod and are ready 
to condemn any other policy as a surrender by weak- 
ness to violence.” 

Under the heading “Form of Government” the Ad- 
visory Council, constituted October, 1920, is con- 
sidered. This is a first step in the direction of de- 
veloping self-governing institutions. By means of this 
Council the Government is able to ascertain the 
wishes of the people and the best way for dealing 
with them. The Council is composed of ten members. 
Four of them are Moslems and the rest of them are 
equally shared by Jews and Christians. They render 
invaluable service to the Administration, which re- 
quires the counsel of men familiar with conditions. A 
large body of ordinances has been passed as a result of 
the recommendations of the Council. 


Interfering for Religion’s Sake 


“Defence” and “Public Security” were the two 
desiderata in the days of the Turk. The country was 
exposed to constant attacks from within and without. 
Marauding Bedouins could come and do their depre- 
dations to suit themselves with impunity. Neither 
person nor property was secure. No reliance could be 
placed on the Turkish gendarmes, as in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred they themselves were the ring- 
leaders of robber and cut-throat bands. Happily their 
days are over. The country is now better fitted with 
a defence force and a police force. The former is pro- 
vided by the mandatory power which maintains a gar- 
rison of 50,000 strong, and the latter is furnished by 
the local government and is composed of two classes, 
the Police Force proper and the Gendarmerie. They 
are being trained by British officers and are constantly 
gaining in efficiency. 

In the section on “Religious Questions” it is pro- 
vided that every man is free to worship God accord- 
ing to the dictates of his conscience. The Govern- 
ment has had to interfere only in the affairs of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, otherwise there might have 
been bloodshed, as any one acquainted with the relig- 
ious disputes of Orientals knows. 7 

Of supreme interest to church people is the section 
on archeology. The present Administration has paid 
particular attention to the antiquities of the country. 
After all, it is its archeology that endows Palestine 
with its importance and attractiveness. The report 
says: “To encourage excavation and discovery, to pre- 
vent injury or destruction of antiquities and to form 
national collections of objects that will be of value to 
the student and of interest to the local inhabitant 
and to the traveller, these are the purposes which the 
Administration regards as among its most important 
duties.” A Department of Antiquities has been in- 
trusted with the above tasks, and has already done 
creditable work. j 

The economic condition and the programme for in- 
dustrial and commercial development in the future are 
dealt with under the heading “Departmental Work.” 
Departments of Commerce and Industry, ‘Agriculture, 
Public Health, Public Works, Post Office, and Immi- 
gration and Travel have been created and are function- 
ing with surprising efficiency. One must not leave out 
education when mentioning departmental work. - The 
Department of Education has been very wide awake 
to the needs of the illiterate Moslem majority and has 
been opening schools for it at an average of more than 
one a week. Scores of villages are having schools 
for the first time in their history. 
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When we stop to refiect on the number of things 
achieved in one year, who can think otherwise than 
that Sir Herbert Samuel has discharged his duties in 
a statesmanlike manner? Not since the time of Christ 
has Palestine enjoyed a year like the one it has just 
passed. All friends of the Holy Land may rest | 
assured that it is in safe hands and that the High 
Commissioner is most solicitous about the welfare of 
every section of the population. Let us hope and pray 
that the good work may be continued and that the 
conditions in Palestine may soon approach those in 
countries where civilization was not blighted by the — 
presence of barbarous hordes. 


ON — OO 


More Life 
MINOT SIMONS 


Unitarians are deeply moved to add more Life 
to their Way and Truth. 

We believe the Way to be the cultivation of 
the Christ spirit in every individual soul. The 
value of religion is the strength it gives to gain a 
‘moral and spiritual mastery of life as did the Man 
of Nazareth. The noblest fruit of religion is a noble 
character. 

We believe the Truth can be gained only by the 
free mind. ‘Traditionalism may be one of the su- 
preme inspirations of life, but if it becomes a bond- 
age, it is an enemy to all progress. Freedom from ; 


such a restraint becomes an opportunity to fulfil the 


blessing of a progressive revelation. 

The Way and the Truth, however, may be im- . 
potent without the Life. Jesus incarnated his Truth | 
and became the Way. We Unitarians may have the 
Truth and may point out the Way, but we must 
quicken them with Life. We must give ourselves. 

The energizing principle of the spiritual life is 
the principle of service. The purpose to be strength- 
ened and equipped for service is the great incentive 
of our Membership Campaign. We aspire not for 
size, but we aspire to make our churches more ser- 
viceable. How can we be of greater help to our 
fellow-men than by showing them the way to a trust- 
worthy and character-building religious faith? 


LET US WARM OUR HEARTS FOR THE WORK AHEAD, 


Wherever a man is, he will find something to please 
and pacify him: in the town he will meet pleasant 
faces of men and women, and see beautiful flowers at 
a window, or hear a cage-bird singing at the corner 
of the gloomiest street ; and for the country, there is no 
country without some amenity. Let him only look for 
it in the right spirit, and he will surely find it.— 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


There is no snobbery in recognizing that money has 
a religious value, and, like time, should be put to a 
religious use. To my mind, the advice which Jesus 
gave to the rich young man, to sell all he had and give © 
it to the poor, has, like much else of the Master’s 
teaching, been wilfully misunderstood. The young 
man wasn’t told to make a fool of himself, or dump — 
his wealth, or injure others by senseless gifts, or that — 
every rich man should shirk his responsibility and 
put it upon other shoulders. To even give away money 
is a worthy life problem, and the world is recognizing ~ 
it to be such; nay, it is not only demanding that men 
shall use their wealth, but that they use it. wisely— 
Wilfred Thomason Grenfell. z 7 


~ 
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Wax to Receive, Marble to Retain 


This week (November 13-19) is the third 
annual Children’s Book Week. It is being 
observed the country over. Three years 
ago began this movement to create a 
deeper interest in children’s reading, to 
encourage parents and book-lovers gener- 
ally to examine juvenile literature, both 
old and new, to encourage among the boys 
and girls of America a greater love of 
books. Since then, the movement has be- 
come nation-wide, exerting an influence 
for good which is incalculable. This year, 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER welcomes the op- 
portunity to give the movement its en- 
couragement and support, by urging its 
readers of all ages to read more, to ac- 
quaint themselves at first hand with what 
the children they know best are reading, 
to adopt the slogan ‘More Books in the 
Home” and to make it more than a plat- 
itude. Children do not like platitudes. 


e 


Of the value of a literary environment 
for young people, it is difficult to speak 
with moderation. The child mind is wax 
to receive and marble to retain. It absorbs 
instinctively every influence that comes 
within its reach. If the coming genera- 
tion is to be cultured, broad-minded, in- 
telligent, and imaginative, it must develop 
in favorable surroundings. In such sur- 
roundings, books can play a vital part. 
Fortunate the boy or girl who grows up 


in a home*where good books, and many 
of them, constitute no slight portion of the 
furniture; where the best of literature is 


easily accessible; and where the young 
people of the household are encouraged to 
make friends with it. That is one way 
in which our future artists, writers, 
statesmen, and great leaders in the church 
and state of to-morrow can be made. Give 
your children the benefit of such an en- 
vironment, and you will be providing them 
with one of the best safeguards against 
materialism and unbelief obtainable. 


ie)) 
@ 


The love of reading can be developed in 
every child. The cover of every good book 
is a doorway opening into fairy realms. 
It is an introduction to the best society in 
all the world, for which a mind and a good 
pair of eyes are the only tickets of admis- 


sion. The present age has been truly 
named “the golden age of children’s 
books.” Never before have juvenile pub- 


lications been issued in such abundance 
and with such care. New books, and the 
great literary classics dear to the heart 
of every child, are available in editions 
of such beauty as to make them the prized 
possessions of a lifetime. In Mrs. Beat- 
ley’s delightful article, and in an ampli- 
tude of reviews of the current children’s 
books, THr Recister offers its readers a 
rich feast of both inspiration and guid- 
ance for children’s reading which ought 
to render its Children’s Book Week num- 
ber of permanent value. AC Re Es 


Unitarian Writers of Books for Children 


It was a golden moment for childhood 
when Nathaniel Hawthorne wrote in 1851 
in a letter to a friend: “I mean to write 
within the six weeks or two months next 
ensuing a book of stories made up of 
classical myths. As a framework I shall 
have a young college student telling these 
stories to his cousins and brothers and 
sisters during his vacations, sometimes at 
the firesides, sometimes in the woods and 
dells. Unless I greatly mistake, these old 

. fictions will work up admirably for the 
purpose.” The manuscript of The Wonder 
Book is now a treasured possession of the 
Hawthorne family, while the printed vol- 
ume is the treasure of many a boy and 


girl. 
e 


Nathaniel Hawthorne was born in 
Salem, July 4, 1804. His father, a sea- 
captain, who died in his son’s boyhood, 
was said to be the sternest man that ever 
walked a deck. His mother was a woman 


of fine understanding and cultivated mind. 


Hawthorne used to say that he inherited 
the granite in his father’s nature and 
the contrasting fine sensibility of his 
mother. A serious accident from which 
there was slow recovery interrupted his 
school-life for several years, giving to him 
the advantage of a long period of freedom 
in the choice of reading and of study 
which influenced his later life. His career 
as a student at Bowdoin College was 
parently uneventful without marked 


CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 


prophecy of the genius that was to shine 
in-the years to come. A paragraph written 
in his note-book in early manhood is the 
key to his literary attainment: “What 
a proof of the divinity of our nature is 


it, that by merely being true to it we may — 


attain to all things. It is the simplest 
and grandest command uttered by -the 
oracle within, and every human being 
has capacity enough to obey it.” His wife, 
Sophia Peabody Hawthorne, believed in 
his inspiration, and her office was to 
promote as far as in her lay the favorable- 
ness of the conditions under which it 
should manifest itself. She was one of the 
three gifted daughters of Nathaniel 
Peabody, whose names were among the 
early signers of the covenant of the Church 
of the Disciples. James Freeman Clarke 
officiated at the simple marriage ceremony 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne and _ Sophia 
Peabody. The picture of the beautiful 
home life which followed this union shows 
how simple and natural was Hawthorne's 
nature and how beautiful was the spir- 
ituality of his wife. His son points out 
in the biography of his father and mother 
how far from anything supernatural or 
morbid was his father in all the relations 
of his life. The supernatural working of 


his mind in authorship did not enter into 


the natural expression of his every-day 
life. He could write the beautiful story 
“The Snow Image” in his 7’wice-Told Tales 
in which he could portray the dream-child 
with a touch of supernature that was 


miraculous, and at the same, time could 
enter into the real, natural relations with 
his children that had no touch of the 
dream-child. ‘‘At noon papa descends 
from his study, and this causes great 
rejoicing throughout his kingdom.” That 
a genius* who could bring the tribute of 
the greatest men and women to his door 
should write so wonderfully for children 
is a gift for which to be thankful forever- 
more. 


. @ 


Hawthorne died at the age of sixty. 
James Freeman Clarke officiated at the 
funeral service in the church at Concord 
and at Sleepy Hollow on “the hilltop 
hearsed with pines.” Longfellow, Holmes, 
Whittier, and Emerson were among the 
vast crowd who felt the ‘omnipresent 
pain.” Longfellow’s poem “Hawthorne,” 
sent to Mrs. Hawthorne a few days after 
the solemn event, is one of the choicest 
in our language :— 


Ah! who shall lift that wand of magic power, 
And the lost clew regain? 

The unfinished window in Aladdin’s tower 
Unfinished must remain. 


With Concord in our minds one turns 
naturally to that later writer of children’s 
books, the beloved author of Little Women, 
Louisa May Alcott. She was the daughter 
of remarkable parents. The idealism of 
the father was tenderly appreciated by 
the mother and the daughter, who joined 
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in their endeavors to provide the practical 
basis of support. Louisa Alcott’s one 
desire was to provide for the comfort and 
happiness of her family. She was above 
all selfishness, and disclaimed all praise 
for self-sacrifice. She was Duty’s faithful 
child, and reflected continually the smile 
on Duty’s face. She tells of a wonderful 
morning in her girlhood when she ran out 
on the hillside to meet the sun, and felt 
God’s presence and the assurance that 
there was a divine support to her life. 
She carried with her this conviction of 
the real presence of God the remainder 
of her life. It was the source of her 
heroic labors for all the years to come. 
As a young woman she often walked from 
Concord to Boston to hear a lecture or to 
hear Theodore Parker preach. It was 
this brave spirit that was influencing the 
young people of two generations ago, and 
who holds this influence to-day. When 
a moving-picture company was arranging, 
a few years ago, to film Little Women, the 
managers were doubtful of the possible 
success of the project. The crowds of 
young people soon made the company 
understand that the stay of the picture 
must be prolonged beyond all thought of 
the original plan. Girls of to-day still 
read Little Women twenty times and more, 
and visit Concord as a shrine. Miss Alcott 
portrays the real girl and the real boy in 
family life. Many of her stories were 
published originally in St. Nicholas and in 
The Youth’s Companion. Her works have 
been republished in England, and they 
have been translated into many languages. 
Her name is familiar and dear to the 
children of Europe. They read her books 
with the same eagerness as the children 
of her own land. She used her strength 
in the Civil War to care for our soldiers 
in the hospitals, and she gave courage and 
support throughout her life to all in need. 
In her last letter she wrote: ‘Slow 
climbing, but I don’t slip back. I think 
up my mercies and sing cheerfully, ‘Thus 
far the Lord bas led me on.’” 


e 


The Story of a Bad Boy—and not such 
a very bad boy after all—brings us to the 
early days of Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
The book is as absorbing to-day as it was 
when it appeared fifty years ago in the 
pages of Our Young Folks. This story 
is a picture of boyhood’s days at Ports- 
mouth when the lad lived with his grand- 
father in the “Nutter House.” It was 
written when he returned to Portsmouth 
for a summer to acquaint Mrs. Aldrich 
with his boyhood haunts. To know more 
of the life of Aldrich and the remarkable 
group of his contemporaries in literature, 
one should read the book recently pub- 
lished by Mrs. Aldrich, entitled Crowding 
‘Memories. Abounding in wit from boy- 
hood, he had all the seriousness that gives 
the foundation of character. Living in 
comparative ease for the first fourteen 
years of his life, he renounced cheerfully 
the college education to which he had 
looked forward, and entered into a clerk- 
ship in the banking-house of his uncle in 
New York. His days were given to the 
perplexities of uncongenial work, the 
nights spent with his tutor in the work 
in which he delighted. Now and then, 
time was taken for occasional verses to 
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be printed in “The Poet’s Corner” of the 
Portsmouth Journal. After four years of 
this mixed allegiance, the young man 
could no longer serve two masters. He 
ever after gave himself up to literature 
and became an editor, writer, and poet of 
high distinction. His long and fruitful 
career has enriched the world. Every boy 
and girl should read his Story of a Bad 
Boy with its inimitable style, and its bright 
portrayals of schoolboy life in old River- 
mouth. We have fun and pathos in 
“Sailor Ben” and “Miss Abigail,” “Kitty 
Collins,” and “Grandfather Nutter,” the 
Captain. “The Captain has now become 
‘the Oldest Inhabitant’ in Rivermouth, and 
so I don’t laugh at ‘the Oldest Inhabitant’ 
any more, but pray in my heart that he 
may occupy the post of honor for half a 
century to come!” Mr. Aldrich died on 
March 19, 1907. Impressive services were 
held at Arlington Street Church, Boston. 
On the stone of granite at Mount Auburn 
is inscribed a fragment of one of his poems 
whose first line reads, “How trivial now to 
him must earthly laurel be.” 


7 


And now enters a present-day favorite of 
all our boys and girls, Mrs. Mary P. Wells 
Smith, who in her beautiful home in Green- 
field, Mass., is beloved by many friends. 
She has been an active Unitarian for many 
years. In the early days of the Women’s 
Auxiliary she was living in Cincinnati, 
where her husband, Judge Smith, was an 
influential personality. Mrs. Smith was 
much interested in this new work of 
women for the church and gave freely of 
her time and energy to forward it. When 
she came to her old home in Greenfield 
she was for many years a leader of Al- 
liance activities in the Connecticut Valley. 
She was also president of the Woman’s 
Club of Greenfield as well as a devoted 
worker in the Unitarian church. Mrs. 
Smith writes in a recent letter in answer 
to inquiries about her life: “On both 
sides I am descended from the old Pur- 
itans. My ancestors were among the first 
settlers of New England. My father was 
a great story-teller, especially recounting 
tales of the olden time, family happenings, 
or stories of the old Indian wars which 
he had heard as a boy from actors therein. 
As a child I always liked to write com- 
positions, so I took naturally to story-writ- 
ing in later years. My first story, Jolly 
Good Times, or Child Life on the Farm, 
appeared first as a serial and was after- 
ward issued in book form. I am indeed 
glad if my books have helped to make 
vivid to our children the early history of 
our country.” 

e 


The Jolly Good Times Series gives the 
best possible picture of New England child 
life seventy-five years ago. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson expressed to the author 
unasked the zest and satisfaction with 
which he had read these pages, rejoicing 
that the joyous country-life of New Eng- 
land is therein painted in its true colors 
for children. As the child nature is essen- 
tially the same in all ages, and as Mrs. 
Smith understands the heart of childhood, 
the “jolly good times” are as jolly for the 
children of to-day as for those earlier 
children of the story-books. Children of 
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all ages find merriment in these stories. 
They bring the smile to the tired business 
man as the books are read aloud about 
the evening table, or to the invalid conya- 
lescing from a weary illness. Parson 
Strong and his family become household 
names. LHspecially does “Dan” with his 
generous nature and his impulsive pranks 
endear himself to the reader. 


@ 


The Summer Vacation Series is made 
up of out-of-door books descriptive of the 
joys and healthfulness of country-life. 

The Young Puritan Series and the Old 
Deerfield Series have made history alive 
again in this Tercentenary year of the 
Pilgrims. These stories, which had 
already made vivid to hundreds of chil- 
dren “the perils, the hardships and strug- 
gles, the nature of the unwavering faith 
of Puritan forefathers and foremothers 
whose character has borne so large a part 
in laying the foundations of all that is 
best and noblest in our nation,” now glow 
in the minds and hearts of a new genera- 
tion of enthusiastic readers. 

Every church library as well as every 
public library should own the complete 
series of the books by Mary P. Wells 
Smith. Who better than she has given to 
us a harmonious balance of seriousness 
and mirth? Her writings have fulfilled 
the verses of John Drinkwater in his poem 
“Holiness” :— 

I think that holiness would take 
This laughter by the hand, 
Till both should understand. 


The author of another choice series of 
books for children written in a different 
vein is Mrs. Laura EH. Richards, the wife 
of Mr. Henry Richards of Gardiner, Me. 

A friend who attended the golden wedding 
anniversary of Mr. and Mrs. Richards on 
June 17 (1921) has written of the sacred 
beauty of that occasion. It was a heart- 
ful moment when the father expressed to 
his children the sense of his great hap- 
piness in those fifty years. The gracious 
lady, the noble woman, the mother of 
seven children, the author of fifty books, 

is the daughter of Samuel Gridley Howe 
and Julia Ward Howe. Splendidly en- 
dowed by nature and by equipment of 
education, Mrs. Richards has been an ideal ~- 
home-maker and author. Through the 
lifetime of her mother a lively, playful 
correspondence was kept up, full of felici- 
tous expression. The six grown-up chil- 
dren of Mrs. Richards—Alice U., Rosalind, 
Henry Howe, John, Julia Ward, Laura 
Elizabeth—are all persons of influence in ‘ 
the educational or the literary world. 
Maud died in early childhood. Each of — 
the three married children has four glo- — 
rious children. The father, Henry Rich-_ 
ards, is an architect. He too comes from 
an historic family. For more than twenty 
years Mr. and Mrs. Richards have had a 
summer camp for boys, called “Camp Mer- 
ryweather.” “For the rest,” writes Mrs. 
Richards, “I don’t know that there is 
much to say, except that my life has bee: 
very full, very busy, and very happy.” . 
account of her childhood is found in her 
story When I was Your Age. 
of Two Noble Lives also gives a ct 
ing presentation of the home life 
Howe children, The Lewiston 
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says of the Richards home in Gardiner: 
“It is a veritable museum of art and of 
family souvenirs. To say that the home 
is an ideal one would only be to express 
what every person must know who has 
eyer received its hospitalities.’ Like all 
true writers for children Mrs. Richards 
touches equally the heart of the child and 
the elders. The Captain January Series, 
the Hildegarde Margaret Series are en- 
joyed alike by young and old. A new 
uniform edition of Vales and Romances 
has been published by the Page Company. 
Little, Brown & Co. publish the oldtime 
favorites The Golden Windows, The Silver 
Crown, and several others. D. Appleton 
& Company publish her biographies for 
young people of high-school and college 
age,—Life of Florence Nightingale, Life 
of Elizabeth Fry, Life of Abigail Adams, 
Life of Joan of Are. : 
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May there be many more happy years 
for Mrs. Richards in that home whose 
golden windows shine continually with 


EyprycHinp. By Louis Dodge. New York: 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


After Everyman and Hverywoman, that 
there should be an Hverychild was iney- 
itable. Louis Dodge has done it delight- 
fully. He tells the story of Everychild’s 
way through the world in a manner sure 
to bring joy to every youthful heart. His 
hero, instead of meeting Greed and Wealth 
and Ambition on his travels, meets the 
heroes and heroines of the familiar fairy 
stories and nursery rhymes, Aladdin, Cin- 
derella, Mother Hubbard, Hansel and 
Gretel, and a host of others. A book 
splendidly adapted to reading aloud. 
Broad margins, fine letter-press, and a 
succession of attractive illustrations add 
charm to the volume. 


Berry Barker. By Janet Thomas Van Osdel. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


The author has drawn a merry-hearted, 
loyal little girl whose sunny disposition 
earries her through misunderstandings 
with “Aunt Martha,’ to whom all chil- 
dren are more or less “nimpossiple” ; 
whose “Big Heart’, includes stray dogs as 
well as pet ponies and cherishes her chum 
Ada as loyally when she is of low estate 
as when the wheel of fortune turns with 
the result that the “Sparkling Lady” 
adopts her. For little girls of from six 
to nine. 


Tun Sinver Bwrar. By Hdna A. Brown. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


Lucey Merrill, a little girl who lives in 
an Bastern country village, has something 
which falls to the lot of few little girls,— 
a little sister who comes to her not as a 
baby, but as a little girl four years old. 
Out of the West she comes mysteriously. 
Aucturus, a tiny green-eyed silver bear, 
one of six little charms found among 
Dora’s possessions, proves to be the link 
with the past which establishes her iden- 

tity. A pretty story, simply told, for little 
> . ' 
We a 
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the love that is the miracle of life. With 
her children and grandchildren and her 
fifty books she has honored her father and 
her mother, which is the one ‘“command- 
ment with promise.” 


~™) 
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It would take another chapter to tell 
of the Unitarian writers of single books 
for children, and of writers of single 
stories that have become favorites. Among 
these are The Crofton Boys, by Harriet 
Martineau; The Peterkins, with the 
wonderful Lady from Philadelphia, by 
Lucretia Hale; The Christmas Candle, by 
Kate Louise Brown; How Marjorie 
Helped, by Martha H. Brooks (a member 
of the famous ‘Ladies’ Commission on 
Sunday-school Books’); Rainbows for 
Children, a book by Mrs. Tappan which 
was edited by Lydia Maria Child; the 
present-day popular book Astronomy 
from a Dipper, by Fliot C. Clarke; and 
many another. 

In closing, a word should be said of 
that marvellous book for boys and girls, 


‘The Crescent Moon” 


Tun Turpep MuLia-Murears. By Walter de 
la Mare. Illustrated by Dorothy P. Lathrop. 
Bowed. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

Not every writer of adult literature can 
write for children. Dickens tried to, but 
failed dismally. ‘Thackeray is a notable 
exception to the general rule; and Walter 
de la Mare is another. What he accom- 
plished in poetry in Peacock Pye, he has 
done in prose in The Three Mulla-Mulgars. 
This is a narrative of the romantic ad- 
ventures of three monkeys in their travels 
in search of Tishnar and the land of. As- 
sasimmon. Written in a style poetic and 
keenly imaginative, yet with close obser- 
vation and full detail, it is not unlike 
Kipling’s inimitable Jungle Books. Beau- 
tifully illustrated with color plates, and 
line drawings, the story interspersed with 
many rhymes, The Three Mulla-Mulgars 
is a sumptuous volume to whose charms 
only the dullest of children can fail to 
respond. 


JOHN MaArTIN’s ReAD ALOUD Book. New 


York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


To know one John Martin book only is 
not to know any of the others. They are all 
different. With surprising ingenuity a 
long list of familiar titles are here given 
new stories and illustrations. ‘‘Hush-a- 
Bye Baby,’ for example, follows the old 
rhyme with a vivid story beginning “Now 
dearie, don’t you think that song of baby 
in a tree should make the nicest story that 
could almost ever be?” Then comes a de- 
scription of the “Lovely Mother who lived 
in a forest far away. She had exactly 
two nice children.” The little girl got lost 
and the mother made a hammock out of 
her own cloak, and swinging it between 
two great boughs of the tree she said: 


“Dear Tree, I have hung my baby to your . 


limb. Please love my boy, dear kind old 
Tree, and take good care of him. My little 
girl is lost, so I must search with might 
and main. You’ll guard my only baby till 
I come back again.” Thirty-one familiar 
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A Man without a Country, by Edward 
Everett Hale. As a preacher and a 
philanthropist Dr. Hale is so widely known 
that we sometimes forget his great service 
to our boys and girls as a story-teller. 
Free from the slightest taint of morbid- 
ness, he writes in the most charming 
fashion of home, of friends, of country, 
Christmas Waits in Boston was a fore- 
runner of the carol-singings of our present 
Christmas festivities. Neither Scrip nor 
Money, Aunt Caroline's Present, My 
Double and How He Undid Me, Ten Times 
One is Ten, and twenty others are full of 
healthful cheer. It was the joy of that 
great heart “to set up some imaginative 
fancy and show by his handling what 
that fancy would have been had it been 
a fact.” So we have Philip Nolan a real 
person to every reader. In this centenary 
year of the author, it is good to dwell 
upon the facts of his noble personality, 
and to say of him from time to time, as 
we meet, “Hdward Everett Hale: A Man 
with a Country.” 


titles are thus expanded. The art work 
is profuse and exquisite. The pages are 
not numbered, so there is no end to the 
book! 

PRINCE AND ROVER OF CLOVERFIELD Farm. 
By Helen Fuller, Orton. New York: Frederick 
H. Stokes. 

True stories of the best kind for chil- 
dren. Mrs. Orton shows how unnecessary 
it is to put our language into the mouths 
of dumb animals. With the charm and 
simplicity of impromptu bedtime stories 
that rise from childhood memories, Mrs. 
Orton tells about the favorite horse and 
dog of her own early life, Prince and 
Rover. An altogether worth-while little 
book, 103 pages, large print. 

Srvpn O’cLtock Stories. By Robert Gordon 
Anderson. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, The Knickerbocker Press. 

A story a night, for twenty nights, will 
entertain children of from five to nine, as 
they entertained ‘‘The Three Happy Chil- 
dren” of the book, Jehosophat, Marma- 
duke, and Hepzebiah Green, who lived in 
a white house in the green country. Sto- 
ries about things interesting to all small 
children they are, from Santa Claus, Jack 
Frost, and the Man-in-the-Moon to real 
chickens and geese and dogs. Colored il- 
lustrations by H. Boyd Smith. 

WHO WAS IT? Storins. By Julia H. Johnston. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, The Gorham Press. 

With the aim of familiarizing little chil- 
dren with the Bible, these simple stories 
accomplish their purpose in an original 
way. Wach tale is told without naming 
the chief character and at the end the 
children are asked to name him. Miss 
Johnston gains the interest of her little 
hearers by adopting the method charac- 
teristic of all childhood, that of asking 
questions. 

Tun PuRITAN TWINS. By Lucy Fitch Per- 
kins. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

This latest volume of the Twins Series 
equals from every standpoint the worth 
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Books are a Child’s Playmates. 


of preceding books. The lives of the Pur- 
itan Twins, as might be expected, are 
exciting and strenuous. The adventures 
with the Indians are so realistic that it 
is difficult to leave the story unfinished. 
The Twins are twelve years old, yet the 
story will be appreciated by younger chil- 
dren. 


THE WONDER WORLD WER Livb-In. By Adam 
Gowans Whyte. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

A book of every-day wonders designed 
to answer the questioning minds of chil- 
dren who are awake to the fact that most 
mysteries have interesting explanations. 
Men and their customs, plants, animals, 
sun, moon, and stars all have their place. 
“The world is so full of a number of 
things” may well apply to the book. Pro- 
fuse illustrations add their interest. 


Tun Book or BIRDS FOR YOUNG PHOPLE. By 
F. Schuyler Mathews. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, The Knickerbocker Press. 

From Mr. Mathews’s book, told in story 
form, young people will gain a broad 
knowledge of birds. Month by month, 
from March through July, a grandfather 
and his grandson make expeditions into 
woods, fields, and mountains, and together 
study birds and their habits. Winter birds 
also furnish interesting chapters. Mr. 
Mathews’s nature books are well known. 
His information is scientific and accurate. 
This book will meet the needs of modern 
young people. There are illustrations by 
the author, sixty-seven in color, and 
twenty-eight in black and white. 


THe Boyp SmitH MoTHER GoosE. New 


York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

With twenty-one full-page color-plates 
and innumerable sketches of humor and 
quality, more than 200 “Melodies” are 
here brought together in a large, well- 
bound volume. The preface and notes are 
of special interest to older readers, giving 
a glimpse into the life of Mother Goose 


TALDS FROM THE Swpcret Kinepom. By 
Dthel M. Gate. With silhouettes by Katharine 
Buffum. New Haven: Yale University Press. 


An ideal book for children, admirably 
suited to reading aloud. A handsomely 
bound and printed quarto, it contains a 
series of fairy stories illustrated with a 
number of silhouettes which are real 
works of art, interspersed with occasional 
short poems. Miss Gate writes in a style 
composed in equal parts of mystery and 
humor, exceptionally well adapted to that 
portion of the reading public she aims to 
reach. 

Tue Forest BEYOND THE WOODLANDS. By 
Mildred Kennedy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

A fairy story told with unusual charm 
and simplicity which will make quick ap- 
peal to imaginative children. Underneath 
the surface tale runs a little allegory for 
those grown-ups who have seeing eyes. 
David, son of a woodchopper, lives with 
his father on the edge of the woodlands, 
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See that he 


herself, and explaining many quaint pas- 
sages. The book has four parts: Mother 
Goose Melodies and other nursery rhymes 
usually associated with Mother Goose; 
Original Mother Goose; The Pleasant His- 
tory of Little Jack Horner; The Famous 
History of Tom Thumb. A well-edited and 
highly artistic volume. 

PRINCH MELODY IN Music LAND. By Eliza- 
beth Simpson. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

With such charming fairy companions 
as Prince Melody, whose ears are attuned 
to music and whose home is Octave Castle, 
Treble Clef, a witch at whose commands 
Fairy Notes scamper up and down the 
magic staircase, Bass Clef, a bluff old 
giant, royal Harmony, and others, musical 
children will find that without effort they 
have gained much real and helpful knowl- 
edge and have advanced toward the goal 
of all musicians, the slaying of the Dragon 
Discord. The book contains clever illus- 
trations by Mary Virginia Martin. 

WISHING-STONH Sprins. By Thornton W. 
Burgess. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

The Wishing-Stone Series are com- 
prised of three volumes. The first volume 
is Tommy and the Wishing-Stone; the 
second, Tommy’s Wishes Come True; the 
third, Tommy’s Change of Heart. Tommy, 
a very discontented little boy, sat on a 
big stone in a pasture one day and started 
to wish. He was sitting on a fairy wish- 
ing-stone and didn’t know it. Tommy was 
downhearted because he did not want to 
do his chores and wished that he might be 
as carefree as the little meadow mouse 
that sat quietly at his feet. Instantly his 
wish was granted. In the réle of Danny 
Meadow Mouse, Tommy learned the hab- 
its, customs, and duties of this little crea- 
ture whom he thought so carefree. After 
this pleasant experience, Tommy was a 
frequent visitor to the stone and often 
wished himself into some little wild crea- 
ture that interested him. He learned 
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but always the “Great Forest” in the dis- 
tance calls to him. A beautiful old woman, 
met by chance, gives him his secret of 
life,—follow the Blue Bird, at whatever 
cost, follow the Blue Bird. David remem- 
bers and never neglects the clear notes 
when the Blue Bird calls, with the result 
that in the end he finds the fulfilment of 
his dreams. Not alone does he gain hap- 
piness, but together he and Ruth,—to 
whom the Blue Bird guides him,—after 
fairy adventure, fly over the Blazing 
Mountain on the Winged Horse, and live 
thereafter in a rose-covered cottage in the 
Garden in the heart of the Great Forest. 
Silhouettes by Vianna Knowlton make real 
to the eye the fairy magic of the book. 


ALL-TIME TALmS. By Blizaheth Lewis. Phil- 
adelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. — 

Myths, fairy-tales, legends, and folk-lore 
are combined in the attractive edition of 
All-Time Tales. The famous stories of 
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has Good Company. 


about Reddy Fox, Peter Rabbit, Paddy 
Beaver, Jerry Muskrat, Bobby Coon, Billy 
Mink, and many other little wood friends. - 
His adventures taught him kindness and 
respect for dumb animals, and he resolved 
never to hunt a wild creature for sport. 


Tiss, A LirrLp ALPINE WaAIrF. 
Spyri. 


By Johanna 
New York: T. Y. Crowell Company. 

Stupid Tiss, as every one called him, 
was a boy living with a jealous Swiss 
family. As he was a very serious-minded 
child, the death of his parents made his 
life very hard. He was mocked and jeered 
at by all who knew him, and earned the 
name of “Sttpid’* because of his quietness. 
Tiss never knew the joy of kindness or 
love. Not until he was adopted by a good- 
natured cowherd did this unfortunate 
child experience the real joy of living. 
The famous author Johanna Spyri tells 
the story so well and appealingly that it. 
is certain to arouse the sympathies of all 
readers. 


AMsop’s FaBLes. New York: T. Y. Crowell 
Company. A 

Childhood is not complete without 
Ajsop’s Fables. Through the centuries 
they have proved of unfailing interest. 
This edition, with its large, clear type 
and its many illustrations, will imme- 
diately catch the attention and hold the 
interest of children who love to read or 
who love to be read to, and all children 
belong in one class or the other. The 
eight colored illustrations and one hun- 
dred drawings are the clever work of 
Edwin Noble. 


Tue Story Sone Boox. Words by Harriette ~ 
Young Warner. Music by Frances Porter- 
Ross. Chicago: Catherine Cook, Publisher. 1912. 

A group of ten stories for little folks, 
put to music. “The Yellow Hammer,” 
“The Pond,” “The Suuflower,” are among 
the songs. The illustrations by “Penny” 
Ross are especially charming. 


the Three Bears, The Gingerbread Boy, 
and Old Mother Hubbard are told in a 
simple and delightful manner. A child of 
the third grade could easily read any one 
of these tales without difficulty. Both for 
entertainment and instruction, these sto- 
ries are sure to prove a source of real de- 
light. 
THe KING Or THD GOLDEN RIVER, AND DAME : 
WIGGINS OF LH AND HER SEVEN Wonperrun ; 
Cats. By John Ruskin. Philadelphia and — 
London: J. B. Lippincott Company. ‘ 
The volume is a little classie which 
should not be omitted from the child’s li- 
brary. The King of the Golden River— 
golden from the pure gold of sunbeams— 
metes out justice to three brothers, t 
bad, and one good, in the royal way bet 
ting real fairy-tales. Dame Wiggins 
Lee and her Seven. Wonderful Cats 


. 
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ADELE DorING at BoarpInG-ScHoon. By 
Grace May North. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. 

One of a series of books for young girls, 
in which Adele Doring is the chief char- 
acter. She and a group of grammar- 
school classmates go to boarding-school ; 
and by living up to the motto of their 
Sunnyside Club, “The only creed of which 
we have need is the art of being kind,” 
bring about many wholesome changes 
among their new acquaintances. The 
author understands the viewpoint of girls, 
and writes of them with simplicity and 
spontaneity. 

Metipom’s Hostacn. By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 

The author is a favorite with boy read- 
ers who like a thrilling Indian story well 
told. Not long after the outbreak of King 
Philip’s War, sixteen-year-old David Lin- 
dall was captured by the Indians and held 
as hostage for the son of Metipom, chief 
of the Wachoosetts, who had fallen into 
the hands of the white settlers. David's 
subsequent adventures, his escape, his 
bravery in the face of death, his recap- 
ture, his gallant conduct in dragging him- 
self through the forest, himself exhausted, 
to warn the white men of their danger, 
are exciting steps by which David won 
his way back to his own people, and in 
the end became one of those sturdy sol- 
diers whose ambition it was to fight for 
the safety of the Colonies. 


Loe CABIN Days. By Albert F. Blaisdell and 
Francis K. Ball. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. 

Outstanding figures in early American 
history form the themes of these stories. 
To boy and girl readers of from nine to 
twelve, Miles Standish, Nancy Campbell, 
Benjamin Franklin, “The White Lily,’ 
Lydia Darrah, and others become real 
persons whose courage and patriotism will 
act as a spur to finding out more about 
the stirring times in which they lived. 
History learned indirectly through stories 
becomes delightful to young readers. 


STEVE AND THE STEAM ENGINE. By. Sara 
Ware Bassett. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Boys of fourteen and upward who are 
of mechanical bent will enjoy the Inven- 
tion Series, of which this is the second 
volume. As his father is a railroad man, 
Steve Tolman gets at first hand much 
information about the development of the 
steam-engine from its beginnings to the 
present day. A trip to New York fur- 
nishes adventures and gains Steve a new 
friend who adds to the boy’s knowledge 
by telling him about steam-engines used 
on boats. Aside from the practical knowl- 
edge contained in the book, boy readers 
will find Steve a real boy like themselves, 
prone to get into scrapes, ‘but manly 
enough always to make amends. 


Lert-Hatr Harmon. By Ralph Henry Bar- 
bour. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Willard Harmon, younger brother of 
Gordon Harmon, a football player with an 
enviable reputation, takes with him, on his 
way to Kenly Hall School, his brother's 
bag with Gordon’s full name marked on 
it. Mistaking him naturally for Gordon, 
the captain of the Alton Academy football 
om : o ’ 
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team and three other Alton boys—all of 
them on the same train—kidnap him and 
keep him a prisoner at Alton till he con- 
sents to register there and to play on 
their team. When the joke is found out, 
Willard determines to win the laurels 
which his captors supposed him to possess, 
makes good, and in the end Alton is as 
proud of him as if they had captured the 
right man. Mr. Barbour’s enthusiasm in 
football will find immediate response in 
every live boy who reads his stories. 


Kick ForMATiIon. By Ralph Henry Barbour. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

One of Mr. Barbour’s exciting stories 
of the clean sport of football. Jerry Ben- 
son has proved himself a baseball player 
to be reckoned with, but until he goes. to 
North Bank School his interest is not 
aroused in football. There, however, that 
sport wins his instant enthusiasm, and in 
the end his football prowess equals his 
baseball skill. A story of a normal, ener- 
getic boy which will interest boys of like 
calibre. 

CONNIE MorGAN IN THE FUR COUNTRY. By 
James B. Hendryz. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

As many boy readers have followed Con- 
nie’s adventures in Alaska, with the 
Mounted Police, in the Lumber Camps, so 
now they will live through thrilling days 
with him in the Fur Country. That far 
Northern land is only for the brave, and 
Connie proves himself a worthy associate 
for the hardy trappers who are at home 
there. A book bound to interest real boys. 


Tue Boys’ Book or RAILroaps. By Irving 
Crump. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Mr. Crump is editor of Boys’ Life, the 
Boy Scouts’ Magazine. From presidents 
of railroads to humble but no less neces- 
sary track-walkers, Mr. Crump knows his 
men and the importance of their work. 
No link in the great system of railroading 
is missing. These tales will interest boys 
not only as good narratives, but for the 
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mine of information pertaining to rail- 
roads which underlies them. 


On His Tons. By Irving T. McDonald. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. : 

A close look at the modern profession 
of moving pictures, seen through the eyes 
of Dan Dixon, a boy who after graduating 
from Holbrooke Military Academy chooses 
it as his career. From the bottom rung 
of the ladder, general errand-boy in an 
established studio, he works his way 
steadily upward to the position of director. 
His rise is attended by many adventures 
and explains the many steps necessary to 
the making of a picture. To “get behind 
the scenes’ of the great new industry 
which has swept over the entire world 
will be of interest to many readers. 


THe DONOVAN CHANCE. By Francis Lynde. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

An adventurous story for boys in which 
Larry Donovan, son of a switchman on a 
Western railroad, by his courage and quick 
wit in averting a wreck, wins a coveted 
chance to be included in an engineering 
party where his native ability is recognized 
and furthered. Dickie Maxwell, son of 
the president of the road, is Larry’s chum.. 
Together the boys prove their worth by 
uncovering hidden schemes of rival rail- 
roads and haye many an adventure in so 
doing. 

THE JUBILEH GIRL. By Arthur P. Hankins. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

An unusual story of trampdom. York 
Farrel leaves his carefree life in Chicago 
to become a wanderer of the railroad. 
He slips quietly into an empty freight-car 
one evening, not knowing its destination, 
and his experiences begin from that mo- 
ment. He learns of the strange history 
of the Jubilee Girl. It fascinates him. 
To meet her becomes his goal. The “Mys- 
tery Tramp,” as he is called by his asso- 
ciates of the road, creates an atmosphere 
of respect wherever he moves. In the Far 
West he finds Camp Jubilee and his fate. 


WAR AND THE BREED 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN 


The men chosen for the armies are the flowers of 
‘the nations. The fathers of future generations are 
those, therefore, who were physically unfit for the 
army or fortunate enough to escape death in battle. 


Will Irwin, in “The Next War,” refers extensively 
in the chapter on “War and the Race” to this book. 
These books, “The Next War” and “War and the 
Breed,” — each at $1.60 postpaid, — together with 
other worth-while publications can be procured from 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET - 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street 
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Tur FrRozeN Barripr. By Belmore Browne. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

A story of adventure in the heart of 
Alaska. George Draper and Fred Morgan, 
boys whose life in the open gave them 
extreme physical power and confidence, 
take their third journey to the frozen 
North with the promise of excitement and 
the lure of the unknown. In their travels 
they have hairbreadth escapes that make 
hours seem like years, meet terrifie suffer- 
ing from lack of food, delve deeply 
into the mysteries of the great Northern 
silence, and emerge ready to repeat their 
experiences when the next opportunity oc- 
curs. Their meeting with a boy of the 
Aleut Indians and their subsequent kind- 
ness to him proved well worth while, as 
the story explains. 


PRINCE JAN, St. BuRNARD. By Forrestine O. 
Hooker. New York and Toronto: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 

A splendid story of a noble dog, well- 
written and with a purpose. Prince Jan 
is one of the Hospice Dogs. He learns 
as a puppy that “the duty of a St. Bernard 
is to save lives and be worthy of his 
ancestors.” When he is sold and trans- 
ported to his new home in California he 
wonders how he will ever be able to fulfil 
his destiny. The story of his life with 
his first owner, his treatment in the months 
which follow the change in his fortunes, 
his subsequent homes and the care he re- 
ceived, anti-climaxed by the great storm at 
sea where he found he could still perform 
his life’s duty are parts of this enticing 
story. Lovers of dogs will wish to add 
this book to their collection of worth- 
while dog stories. 


Turn WILLING Horse. By Ian Hay. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

In his choice of title the author conveys 
the underlying idea of the book, which is 
frankly a war story. The theme is love 
and service; the setting, England during 
the years of war. Marjorie Clegg, the 
spirited heroine, “ablaze with enthusiasm 
for all mankind,” typifies the high spirit 
of youth which desired nothing so much 
as to serve in any useful capacity what- 
soever during the war days. In defiance 
of the traditions of her own family, Mar- 
jorie takes the shaping of her life into her 
own hands, answers the call of her coun- 
try, and flees to London. There, finding the 
position of chauffeur to Lord Hsterly too 
devoid of self-sacrifice to satisfy her con- 
science, she becomes a chorus girl in order 
that her evening earnings may set her 
free for canteen work by day. A love 
story of depth and charm rounds out her 
days of service. To the human touch Mr. 
Hay adds the inimitable salt of fun, and 
his characters—real people—will find an 
‘affectionate and lasting place in the mem- 
ories of his readers. 


A LittLe Boy Lost. By W. H. Hudson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

That deep kinship with nature which 
every child feels deeply but which no 
child puts into words, Mr. Hudson has 
expressed with subtle understanding and 
great charm. Martin’s eyes and heart are 
open to all the wonders of out-of-doors— 
to hills and sea, to flowers and serpents, 
to “The Black People of the Sky,” and to 
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“The Little People Underground.” Every 
child will feel immediately at home in 
the pages, for the book is an interpreta- 
tion of the depths of childhood itself. 
Colored illustrations by Dorothy P. La- 
throp add great beauty. 


H®ROINES OF HISTORY AND LEGEND. Stories 
and Poems edited by Blwa 8. Smith. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Patriotism, loyalty, courage, self-sacri- 
fice, are the themes which the lives of 
these heroines illustrate. Fundamentally 
true, all of them reflect “the high tradi- 
tion of the world.” From Savitri, an Bast 
Indian princess of long ago, down to Eng- 
land’s heroine of to-day, Edith Cavell, 
many lands and different ages furnish 
their examples. A book which will 
strengthen the ideals of girls. 


Tue Bie Tent. By Flavia Canfield. 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Two children, orphans, are found in the 
woods, during a terrific shower, by two 
men belonging to a circus. They carry 
the children to the circus, and “Ma Brown” 
who mothers the whole outfit cares for 
them. They ride in the parade in place 
of two children who are ill, and are admit- 
ted into the real life behind the scenes. 
At first the noise and tinsel and constant 
change charm them, but in time the new- 
ness wears off, though a strong attach- 
ment grows up between the children and 
“Ma Brown.” The great change which 
comes into their lives through this same 
“Ma Brown” will interest wide-awake 
children. 


New 


PAUL AND RuHODA. By Fannie Kilbourne. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A distinctive story of high-school life 
viewed from the social standpoint. Rhoda 
Wells wakens, at the beginning of her 
second year, to the fact that the social 
life of a high school is of great importance, 
and that unless a girl meets this obliga- 
tion intelligently she loses not only the 
joys of the time being, but the joys of 
memories in her mature years. How she 
becomes an influential member of her 
classes, how she indirectly causes Paul to 
make the football and debating teams and 
the class presidency is delightful reading. 
The different phases of high-school life 
are well worked out. It is an altogether 
interesting book. 


ToM or THE RarperRS. By Austin Bishop. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

A thrilling tale of Civil War days based 
on an actual episode, the historic details 
of which are all accurate. Tom Burns, 
a boy of eighteen, takes his cousin’s place 
in a raiding expedition, when a locomotive 
on a Confederate railroad is captured, and, 
like a beast unchained, plunges forward 
into the wild race that follows. Such 
chapters as “They’re After Us,” “Fighting 
with Fire,’ and “Fighting the River” 
sound full of excitement. Read it and 
you will find something doing every mo- 
ment. 


TAMA. Assembled by Florence Wells. New 
York: The Woman’s Press. 

A real diary written by a Japanese girl 
attending an English school. One sentence 
will show how she cherishes Christianity. 
It gives the key-note of the book: “I do 
not know how to explain my heart, but 
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only I decided to bear the yoke and follow 
the steps of Christ more faithfully.” 


THe Secret Stars. By Ellen Deuglas 
Deland. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

The heroine, Isabel Rodney, who lives 
with her aunts, meets with a mystery 
when she occupies a room with secret 
stairs. Her experiences are interesting. 
A good girls’ story. 


Turn Book or Cowsoys. By Francis Rolt- 
Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 

Dr. Rolt-Wheeler has led the minds of 
his thousands of boy readers far afield, 
interpreting to them the peoples and ecus- 
toms of many strange lands. Now he di- 
rects their attention to a phase in the his- 
tory of their own country, the cowboy 
period on the Western plains. The book 
is an appreciation of the great part cow- 
boys have played in the building of the 
West. To their courage in the face of 
constant danger, their inherent honesty, 
and their daring is in large measure due 
the virility of the present-day West. In 
the transition from the days of lawless 
savagery, Indian massacres, and raids, to 
law-abiding statehood, their hardy influ- 
ence is constantly in the background. The 
history of the cowboy is but one more of 
the many chapters of purely American 
history of which American boys may well 
be proud. Many a reader, be he boy or 
grown-up, will finish the book with a sigh 
that he did not have a chance to share the 
glories of the deeds of the great ranges. 


THE HPRALDS OF THE KinG. By Alice Dana 
Adams. Boston: Richard G@. Badger, The Gor- 
ham Press. 

A short history of the foundation of the 
Christian Church, written for the under- 
standing of young readers. The King is 
of course Jesus Christ, and his chief Her- 
alds are Paul and the Twelve Apostles. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN FIBLD AND GARDEN. By Jean 
Henri Fabre. Translated from the French by 
Florence Constable Bicknell. New York: The 
Century Company. 

M. Fabre’s nature books are classics. 
Written for boys and girls, grown people 
find them equally fascinating. In this 
volume the great naturalist acquaints his 
readers with those small animals which 
are helpful to man in his work of tilling 
the soil, and without whose war-waging 
services all crops would lie waste before 
the onslaught of devouring insects. No 
reader, young or old, can read the book 
without a deep and lively interest in the 
animal life it portrays. 


RutHin. By Phyllis Duganne. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

A story for girls altogether delightful. 
The little heroine is an American girl 
brought up in China, who returns with 
her parents to the United States, and is 
by them placed in school in one of our 
smaller towns. How she makes friends, 
her adventures and her work,—these 
recounted with genuine interest and 
charm. The author’s first story of child 
life. 
* PREPS AT MANY LANDS. Egypt by R. Tal 
Kelly, and The Holy Land by John p 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

One of a travel series in which ey 
book contains two stories, each by : 
tablished author familiar with his grout 
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In this volume R. Talbot Kelly introduces 
children to the wonders of Egypt, the Nile, 
the Desert, the Pyramids, the life of the 
Arabs, ete. John Finnemore, after a brief 
review of the history of Palestine, gives 
present-day impressions of the life in that 
eountry, the customs of the peasants, the 
present aspect of such well-known places 
as Jerusalem, Bethlehem, and Nazareth. 

Roa Sturr. By Katharine Haviland Tay- 
lor. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1921. 

Family life depicted with its customary 
ups and downs. A Home Club which 
discusses and meets the daily problems. 


PmMROSH Lorry, 
Isabel Hornbrook. 
Co. 

The ideals and purposes of Camp Fire 
Girls admirably expressed in story-book 


Camp Firn GIRL. By 
Boston: Little, Brown & 
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form. The heroine is the daughter of an 
inventor occupied with constructing a 
rocket which is to reach the moon. How 
he comes near to ruin, only to be saved 
therefrom by the resourcefulness of his 
little daughter, how she has many exciting 
adventures and is able to help many peo- 
ple through a faithful application of Camp 
Fire methods, is entertainingly and insp!- 
ingly told. 


Ton “BurtTA Ruck” BirTHDAY Book. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

A birthday book designed for young 
people, with quotations from Jn Another 
Girls Shoes, The Wrong Mr. Right, The 
Girl who Proposed, The Land Girl's Love 
Story, Sweethearts Unmet, The Years for 
Rachel, The Disturbing Charm, Three of 
Hearts, Arabella the Awful. 


Taken from the Overflow 


Gracn HARLOWE WITH THE AMPRICAN ARMY 
ON THE RHINH. By Jessie Graham Flower, 
A.M. Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Oo. 

A large circle of young readers followed 
Grace Harlowe overseas: followed her in 
her Red Cross duty, in her service with 
the Marines at Chateau-Thierry, and with 
the American Army in the Argonne. In 
this volume, the same pluck, the same 
quick-wittedness and resourcefulness in 
time of danger make the heroine’s adven- 
tures with the American Army on the 
Rhine a climax to the other books of the 
series. 

Brepzps. By Lucy Gibbons Morse. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Every possible kind of a breeze, gentle, 
rough, soft, or blustering, tells its own 
little story, breathes its own version of 
out-of-doors. In this charming book, sug- 
gestion opens, as with a golden key, the 
imaginative and receptive minds of chil- 
dren. The unusual and artistic black-and 
white illustrations are also the work of 
the author. Miss Amy Lowell has writ- 
ten an appreciative preface. 

Scouts of THD DuseRtT. By John Fleming 
Wilson. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Two Scouts, resourceful on the water 
and in the forest, taste adventure in un- 
familiar surroundings,—the Mojave Des- 
ert in Southern California. The exploits 
of the boys will hold the interest of 
* readers in the Scout brotherhood. 

Tu» Boy wHo Lost HIS NAMn. By Christine 
Ware. New York: The Abingdon Press. 

Richard Ellison Gardner, eighth in di- 
rect line bearing the name, disgraces it in 
school and is in consequence deprived of 
it by his father. The time without it is a 
dreary span, but win it back he does and 
with it qualities which are a credit to him. 

Goop Timms ror Girts. By Mary BH. Moacey. 
New York: The Methodist Book Concern, 

Any young girl hostess may offer the 
good times which this pamphlet describes 
in detail, with the assurance that her 
guests will enjoy themselves. 

THE CHILDREN’S Story orf THD LIFx or 
Jesus. Hdited by J. BH. Hodder Williams. 
London and New York: Humphrey Milford, 
Oavford University Press. 

A life of Christ written so simply and 


_ clearly that young children may read and 


comprehend it themselves. 


es 


THn Mogroorts. By Marvin M. 
With pictures by Marjorie Very. 
Four Seas Company. 

Attractively illustrated with a profusion 
of drawings, many of them full-page color- 
plates, this is a small collection of verses 
for small boys and girls. If fancy is occa- 
sionally somewhat strained, the result as 
a whole is altogether pleasing. 

Our LittLn CRUSADER CouUSsIN or Lone Ago. 
By Evaleen Stein. Boston: The Page Company, 

This book is in the Long Ago Series. It 
is the story of Hugh, a page to King 
Richard of England in the Third Crusade. 
Hugh accompanied his king to his goal, 
Jerusalem, and in Palestine served him 
for a year. Richard of the Lion Heart 
left behind him a record of gallant deeds, 
and his faithful and loyal little page lived 
only to serve him and to rejoice in his 
glory. 

A LitrTiy GARDENING Book For A LitTLp 
Grru. By Peter Martin. Boston: The Page 
Company. 

Every little girl who aspires to a little 
plot of her own will find in this book all 
the information—simply told—that she 
needs in the business of making her gar- 
den grow. 

PicTURE STORIES FOR CHILDREN. By Irmen- 
garde Hberle. New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 

A book suitable for little folks made 
delightful by hundreds of sketches used 
in place of nouns throughout the text. 


Taylor. 
Boston: The 


RHYMES OF A CHILD’S WorLD. A BoOoK or 
VERSES FOR CHILDREN. By Miriam Clark Pot- 
ter. Boston: The Four Seas Company. 

A charmingly illustrated collection of 
verses written after the manner of Eugene 
Field and Robert Louis Stevenson. The 
contents reveal an abundance of imagina- 
tion and not a little beauty. Excellent for 
reading aloud. 

PHYSICAL H®ALTH AND RPCREATION FOR 
Girts. By Mary EF. Moxcey. New York: The 
Methodist Book Concern. 

With the aid of this pamphlet, leaders 
of girls may test the health of their 
charges. 

Top New LIND upon Linn. LHdited by J. 
HB. Hodder Williams. London and New York: 
Humphrey Milford, Owford University Press. 

A little book designed to explain the 
Seriptures to children as commentaries 
help to meet the difficulties of their elders, 
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Children’s Book Week 


November 13-19, 1921 


“Good children’s books are the best meeting- 
place for the generations. What father, reading 
aloud the books that children love to hear, has 
not found himself falling once more under the 
spell of the book, reading on to himself after 
the children have gone to sleep? Indeed, there 
is no reason why a children’s bookshelf should 
be the property of children only. The Chil- 
dren’s Bookshop is always a Haunted Bookshop, 
haunted by the spirits of Peter Pan, and Tyltyl, 
and Captain Kidd. Br’er Rabbit comes stroll- 
ing in, Cinderella sits by the fire, Baron Mun- 
chausen tells his tales. There is always a Peter 
and Wendy group of children around the hearth ; 
and on the wall is the Ancient Mappe of Fairy- 
land, lighted by Aladdin’s Lamp.” 


FRANCES LESTER WARNER. 


AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND, 
by George MacDonald. 

$1.50; by mail, $1.60 

A beautiful fairy story of a little boy’s 


friendship with the North Wind, illus- 
trated in color by Maria L. Kirk. 


THE FAIRY TALES OF THE BROTH- 


ERS GRIMM. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.15 


With its illustrations in color by Milo 
Winter, this book will be a treat for any 
child. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN OF VERSES, by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

$1.50; by mail, $1.60 

The delicate and captivating work from 


the pencil and brush of Bessie Collins 
Pease will delight young and old. 


HEIDI, by Johanna Spyri. 
$1.50; by mail, $1.60 
The story of a little Swiss girl and her 
life in the mountains and city. 
HANS BRINKER, by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.15 


This story gives an excellent picture of 
life in Holland. It is beautifully illus- 


trated in color by George Wharton 

Edwards. 

THE PURITAN TWINS, by Lucy Fitch 
Perkins. 


$1.75; by mail, $1.85 
These twins have more exciting adven- 
tures than any of their predecessors. 


TREASURE ISLAND, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
$2.00; by mail, $2.15 


“An unexcelled story of piracy and treas- 
ure finding,” admirably illustrated by Milo 
Winter. 


THE STORY OF KING ARTHUR AND 
HIS KNIGHTS, by Howard Pyle. 

r $3.50; by mail, $3.65 

“The vigor and beauty of the drawings 

and the high and inspiring quality of the 

text bring these immortal stories more 

clearly and satisfactorily before us than 
ever before.” 


We specialize in fine but moderately 
priced editions of the Children’s Classics. 
These are a few of the titles which we 
carry. 


THE BEACON PRESS 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookshop located at 16 Beacon St. 
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Let’s Be Thankful 


STEPHENSON 


DAISY D. 


Let’s all be thankful for the things 
Of common every day: 

The flowers that every May-time brings, 
The robin’s joyous lay, 


The roses of the happy June, 
The summer’s silver rain, 

The meadow brooklet’s merry tune, 
The sheaves of golden grain. 


Let’s all be thankful for our friends, 
Our homes and loved ones near ; 

The blessings that our Father sends 
Throughout the pleasant year. 


Let’s scatter love and joy afar, 
Illume with cheer the way; 
Then life will be, where’er we are, 
One glad Thanksgiving Day. 


A New Thanksgiving 
ROSE BROOKS 


David Martin and his mother were 
spending a year with Grandmother Gordon 
while David’s father was on a business 
trip in China. They had left their own 
Eastern home in the spring, and now it 
was late fall, almost time for Thanksgiv- 
ing, though in the Kentucky town where 
grandmother lived there was yet no hint 
of winter in the air. 

“What a different Thanksgiving this will 
be,” sighed grandmother one morning at 
breakfast, “with your father in China, 
David! It is the first time there hasn’t 
been a home-coming, but Aunt Isabel 
writes that she and her family can’t pos- 
sibly come home this year, there are so 
many of them, and fares are so high. Usu- 
ally it’s twelve at the table for Thanks- 
giving dinner.” 

“Why don’t we 
asked David. 

“But I’ve just explained,” 
mother. 

“Oh, yes, the family,” said David, help- 
ing himself to a hot muffin. ‘But does it 
have to be families always that eat dinner 
together on Thanksgiving?” Without wait- 
ing for an answer he went on, “Why does 
it have to be families?” 

“Why?’ said grandmother, benignly. 
“Why, because all the families do eat 
Thanksgiving dinner together, so who 
would be left over?’ Mother remained a 
silent listener, looking first at grand- 
mother and then at David. 

“Why,” said David, in great surprise, 
“not everybody eats Thanksgiving. dinner 
with his family. Lots of my friends right 
here in this town aren’t going to have any 
Thanksgiving dinner at all, not turkey and 
cranberry sauce and mince-pie and nuts 
and raisins. How do I know? Oh, we 
talk about everything. Who do you s'pose 
will invite father to Thanksgiving dinner? 
Do they have any Thanksgiving dinner for 
Americans in China, mother?’ he asked, 
turning to mother with a new anxiety in 
his voice. 

“They might at some hotel,” said mother. 
“Father will remember it’s Thanksgiving, 
anyway. He'll think of us here having 
the nicest Thanksgiving dinner in the 
world with grandmother.” 


have twelve this year?” 


said grand- 
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“He was never here when there wasn’t 
a tableful to be merry together, on Thanks- 
giving,” said grandmother. 

“Let’s have a tableful, so when he re- 
members what it was like, it will be like 
it,’ said David. “Don’t you hope some- 
body nice will ask father to Thanksgiving 
dinner in China, grandmother?” Though 
the drift of David’s thoughts was not 
clear, grandmother must have caught it, 
for she said :— 

“A tableful? Truly, I’d like to, David, 
but truly I wouldn’t know any one to ask 
on that day.” 

“Let me ask them! I know lots! Why, 
grandmother, it seems to me most of my 
friends won’t be having Thanksgiving din- 
ner with their families.” 

“Will they be having Thanksgiving din- 
ner at all, David?’ asked mother. It was 
her first word. 

“No!” answered David, joyously. “How 
big can you make the table, grandmother? 
Just twelve? When may I ask them? 
To-day’s a good day, because it’s Saturday 
and I can see everybody.” 

Grandmother smiled at his excitement. 
“Why, David, you’ve only lived in this 
town six months and I’ve lived here for 
twenty years. You have friends who would 
be glad to come, when I have none? Who 
are they? I can’t imagine.” 

“Well,” began David, eagerly—and hes- 
itated. ‘“There’d be only nine I could ask, 
wouldn’t there? It would be hard to pick 
out just nine when there are so many,” 
and he puckered his forehead in a per- 
plexed little frown. Grandmother looked 
across to smile at mother, but mother was 
smiling straight at David. 

“Well,” began David, “I guess I’d ask 
old Mr. Parsons first. You know, he drives 
the wagon for Howe’s Market. Sometimes 
I ride with him. He lets me drive. And 
I asked him if he was going to have a 
turkey for Thanksgiving, and he laughed 
and said he was going to deliver most of 
the turkeys in town and he guessed that 
was most as good as having one. I'll ask 
him first, grandmother!” 

“Oh—Mr. Parsons,’ said grandmother, 
blankly. ‘Hasn’t he a family? He has 
brought my provisions to the door for 
years.” 

“Not a family,” “He 


said Dayid, gayly. 


lives all by himself in a room over the 
market.” 
“Oh,” said grandmother again, and 


added a little weakly, “Who were the 
other guests you had in mind?” 

“T was thinking,” said David. “I think 
I'd ask the policeman next, the one at the 
railroad crossing at school-time. He’s a 
particular friend of mine. Didn’t you 
know he was in the war? He was. He 
has a wound stripe. Sometimes when I 
have two cents I give him one piece of 
chocolate. TThere’s a penny-in-the-slot 
machine at his corner. And once he gave 
me three marbles—said he found ’em and 
Saved ’em just for me. And once he let 
me stand on his little island with him for 
five minutes. Did you ever stand on an 
island with a policeman, grandmother, and 
count the automobiles that went by, both 
ways?” 

“No,” said grandmother, “I never did.” 

“There were one hundred and fifty-nine,” 
said Dayid. “It’s pretty hard to count 
them both ways.” 
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Lauretta needs care during the day. She helps 
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“Who else?” asked grandmother, tersely. 
“T suppose he hasn’t a family either?’ 

“Not a family either. He has brought 
himself up since he was twelve. He said 
so. Well, of course there’s the postman. 
You see him every day. ’Course you know 
all about him.” 

“T know him a the door,” 
mother. 

“He’s just as nice inside the house,” 
said David, literally. ‘I had him in 
the kitchen a minute one hot day, and 
Nora and I gave him iced lemonade. 
Maybe you were out. He lives with his 
sister, though, so maybe we couldn’t ask 
him.” 

“We might ask the into too,” said 
grandmother, and for the first time she 
laughed outright and went to her desk for 
pencil and pad. “David, dear, I’m for it!” 
she said in a voice new to David. ‘“Isn’t 
that what you and your chums say, ‘I’m 
for it’? You see I’m not too old to learn. 
This is your Thanksgiving dinner, and I 
shall-feel honored to receive your guests. 
We'll have a Thanksgiving dinner such 
as never was, too, to the last frill. Tell 
me the names and I'll write them down, 
and then I’ll write my prettiest notes, and 
off you scamper to deliver them. Mind 
now, I’ll not take no for an answer from 
any of them,—you'll see to that?” 

It was mother’s turn to laugh aloud. “O 
David, won’t father wish he were here!” 
she said. 

“T know,” said David, a little wistfully. 
“Father always does like my friends, 
doesn’t he?” 

Three heads together, tongues chatter- 
ing, grandmother, mother, and David 
made out the Thanksgiving-dinner list of 
guests. When finished, each name was 
followed by notes in erandmgtber, s hand- 
writing :— 


said grand- 


DAVID’s GUESTS 


Mr. Parsons. Delivers for Howe’s Market. 
Mr. Dan Downing. Soldier-policeman who 
takes care of schoolchildren. 

Mr. Jones. Postman. 

Mr. Jones’s sister. Didn’t know he had one  ~ 
till David told me. 

Lauretta Fowler. Schoolmate of David’s, 
crippled for the last three months. I never 
heard to her, but David says he often goes 
to see her to play checkers. She can come in 
an automobile. 

Johnny Fowler. Newsboy. 
retta. Helps support the family. David thinks ~ 
his earnings would not permit a turkey. He 
is two years younger than David. 

Mrs. Fowler. Mother of Lauretta and 
Johnny. She can’t go out to work, because 


Brother of Lau- 


Johnny support the family, since the death of 
Mr. Fowler. Does sewing at home when she — 
can get it. : 
Miss Maria Green. Keeps a tiny shop on. 
the avenue, where the children all buy tops and — 
marbles and pencils and note-books and pop- 
corn. David says he never saw a grown-up in 
the shop. I’ve never seen her. David says she 
lives over the shop. 
M. Francois Dinet. Cobbler. French. Plays 
the “fiddle.” Tells fairy stories to children 
while they wait if their shoes aren’t quite read, 
Also a war veteran, and disabled for m 
active work. Drifted to this country in 
of distant relatives whom he ne ng 3 yet f 


regretfully.- ; 
“Do you i the tab 
larger ?” asket grandmother. 
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“Of course!” said David, all enthusiasm. 
“Lots more! Do you mean’— 

“Not this time,’ said grandmother, 
gently; then added with a spirit that 


matched his cwn, “But there are more 


Thanksgivings coming, remember !” 

What a Thanksgiving it was, to be sure! 
Shy at first, David’s guests were soon put 
at ease and also put at their best by grand- 
mother’s charming hospitality and mother’s 


instant friendliness, so that long before 


they went in to dinner (what Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner was ever on the dot?) every 
one was talking and laughing around the 
open fire. And the dinner itself! Was 
ever a Thanksgiving dinner better? David 
and mother thought not. The _ guests 
thought not. From crisp brown turkey to 
the last nut and raisin, it was perfect. 

“My fiddle?’ M. Francois Dinet smiled 
happily as grandmother asked the ques- 
tion. “But yes, David insist that I bring 
my fiddle.” 

Songs which every one knew, mother at 
the piano, the fiddle, singing the melody 
with the voices. And last of all, a Virginia 
reel, M. Dinet, his fiddle tucked under his 


chin, playing so spiritedly that even grand- 


mother whirled into the dance with 


David’s soldier-policeman. 


‘mother. 


“Mercy!” laughed grandmother, after 
the last guest had gone, “how the family 
would have loved the fun! Why, we 
never had a better time when all the fam- 
ily was here, did we?” 

“How they will love it!’ corrected 
“T’m going to write to one mem- 
ber of the family in China this minute.” 
Near the end of the bulky letter that next 
morning sped on its way was: “I never 
saw my aristocratic mother look so happy, 
no, not even at a purely-family reunion. 
All uneonsciously David has been a daily 
eye-opener to her, but this Thanksgiving 
dinner was the climax. Of course she 
never would have thought of it, but in the 
end her spirit equalled his’”— 

In far-away China, father’s eyes shone 
boyishly as he read the letter. A part of 
his ‘reply was: “David is no genius except 
in one thing, but he is a genius in the mat- 
ter of friendship. He’d find friends, count- 
less friends, and interesting, all, in the 
desert of Sahara. And if that’s the kind 
of Thanksgiving parties Grandmother 
Gordon is going to have hereafter, I’m 
never going to miss one! You tell her— 
will you?—that even if I wasn’t there, it 
was the best Thanksgiving I ever had.” 

“Did father have any Thanksgiving?” 
asked David, anxiously looking over 
mother’s shoulder. 

“The best in the world,—knowing about 
the new kind we had,’ said mother, 
happily. 

“He did?” asked David, surprised, and 


a little puzzled. “Can’t everybody ask their 


friends if their family is away?” 

“They can if they think of it, and if 
they have the friends,” said mother. 

And David asked, ‘“‘Why, where is there 
you could live where you wouldn't have 
friends?” 


A Joke on Old Bouncer 
MINNIH LEONA UPTON 
Old Bouncer is the leader of Johnny 


 Parton’s father’s flock of sheep. He is a 


big, sturdy old fellow, and his horns curl 
—s ‘ 
— Seq: 
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round and round. He has learned that 
they are very hard, and that people are 
afraid of.them. He was perfectly good- 
tempered until Bartley Brown, a visiting 
cousin of Johnny’s, teased him. Then he 
had begun to lose confidence in every one, 
even his chum Johnny. Bartley used to 
hit his nose with a stick and then jump 
aside or over the fence, leaving the poor 
old fellow puzzled and angry. One day, 
after Bartley had gone, when Johnny 
patted the once friendly brown nose, 
Bouncer first drew back, then shot for- 
ward, and sent Johnny head over heels 
in a heap of straw. Then he walked away, 
very stiff and dignified, never once looking 
back! 

‘Johnny was so surprised that he lay in 
the straw several minutes. But very soon 
he began to laugh. Jumping up, he ran 
to the tool-house and got a basket, then 
to the apple-orchard and quickly filled it 
with the yellow apples that lay all about 
under the Sweet Bough tree. 


Little Acts 
The dear old woman in the lane 
Is sick and sore with pains and aches, 
We'll go to her this afternoon, 
And take her tea and eggs and cakes. 


We'll stop to make the kettle boil, 
And brew some tea, and set the tray, 
And poach an egg, and toast a cake, 
And wheel her chair round, if we may. 


—Christina G. Rossetti. 


Sentence Sermon 
Tender little acts do more to bind 
hearts together than great or heroic 
deeds.—Louisa M. Alcott. 


One of the ways that Bartley Brown 
had teased Bouncer was to thump on the 
barnyard gate, hard, when the sheep had 
been brought in for the night. Bouncer 
would come galloping with all his might, 
and “bang” would come his hard old head 
against the strong board gate. Then Bart- 
ley would hop up and down, and laugh, 
for he was one of those queer people who 
think it is funny to tease people or animals 
and make them cross or unhappy. 

“Now I'll play a joke on old Bouncer,” 
said Johnny, laughing all to himself. 

He tugged his big basket of apples up 
to the gate and set it down on a wheel- 
barrow. -Then he thumped the gate with 
a stick, he himself keeping out of sight. 

“Bang!” came Bouncer’s head against 
the gate. 

Up popped Johnny and stood on the 
wheelbarrow; and then, instead of laugh- 
ing at Bouncer (did you know that most 
animals hate to be laughed at, just as 
much as we do?), he began to toss him the 
sweet yellow apples. 

Bouncer was backed all ready for an- 
other bang, but when he saw those apples 
he changed his mind. You don’t need to 
be told what he did do. All the other 
sheep came running up, and they had a 
regular picnic, while Johnny had a picnic 
all to himself, tossing in the apples. 

Finally, when the basket was empty, 
he climbed over into the barnyard, and 
patted Bouncer’s nose. And the old fellow 
stood still and acted as if the patting were 
as much of a treat as the apples. 
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After that, Johnny brought a basket of 
apples every day, all the fall, after the 
sheep were in the yard for the night; and 
Bouncer learned to like to hear that thump 
on the gate even more than he had once 
disliked it. 

A pretty good joke on old Bouncer— 
don’t you think so? 


Sunlight Cookery 


Dr. C. G. Abbott of the astronomical sta- 
tion of the Smithsonian Institution on 
Mount Wilson, Calif., has successfully 
cooked meat, vegetables, fruit, and bread, 
using only the sun’s rays for fuel. He has 
not made public the cooking invention, but 
its main feature is probably a concentra- 
tion of the sun’s rays by means of focal 
lenses or mirrors. Any effort to make 
practical use of energy daily furnished 
by the sun is of interest. Though many 
attempts have already been made to har- 
ness the energy of radiation for mechan- 
ical work, up to this time the overhead 
costs have been greater than the value 
of the work obtained. Chlorophyl, the 
green substance in the tissues of living 
plants, absorbs heat rays, chemical rays, 
and light rays from the sun, and uses the 
energy thus obtained to build up sub- 
stances which may serve as food or as 
fuel for the use of man. Chemistry is 
making rapid advances, and it is possible 
that the day, is not far distant when the 
processes of plant life may be success- 
fully imitated. If that time comes, the 
surface of the earth will be valued in a 
new way, and the most coveted areas will 
be those which receive the greatest amount 
of solar radiation. Perhaps Dr. Abbott’s 
sunlight cookery is one of the steps to 
point the way. 


Value of Bullsnakes 


Experts at the Kansas State Agricul 
tural College say that a bullsnake, instead 
of being a loathsome reptile fit only to be 
killed, is worth at least $2.50 a month to 
the farmer lucky enough to have him on 
his land. They base their statement on 
the following facts :— 

On an average there are six gophers to 
the acre, and six gophers damage an 
alfalfa crop to the extent of just about 

2.50 in one month. One bullsnake keeps 
an acre free, and in the six warm months 
can clear six acres. 

By the simple precaution of protecting 
bullsnakes, farmers will save a great deal 
of the time which they now have to spend 
in trapping and poisoning gophers and 
other rodents. If permitted to live un- 
molested in a barn or granary, a bullsnake 
will feed on rats and mice. For real and 
valuable service he asks only that people 
may overcome their prejudice against him 
and that he may live his useful life un- 
disturbed. 


Land-and-Water Ship 


A Frenchman has invented an amphib- 
ious tank which travels with equal ease 
on land or water. The idea originated in 
the fighting-tanks of the war. When 
ashore, it goes on wheels of the endless- 
tread type and looks like a lumbering 
passenger motor-bus. In the water it is 
propelled like a launch. The French call 
it a land-and-water ship. 
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French Protestantism 

Figures have recently been made pub- 
lic relative to the vitality of French 
Protestantism. Excluding Alsace-Lor- 
raine, there are 776 organized Protestant 
churches in France. To supply these 
churches there are 840 ordained ministers. 
Seven denominations are represented in 
these figures. The two branches of the 
Reformed Church have 644; the Lu- 
therans have seventy-three; Hglise Libre, 
forty-two ; Evangelical Methodists, twenty- 
eight; Baptists, twenty-eight ; various in- 
dependent churches, fifteen. 

These churches maintain 550 preach- 
ing stations, annexes, or Sunday-schools, 
which own their buildings. The restora- 
tion of Alsace-Lorraine provided France 
with many Protestants. Of the 206 min- 
isters, 169 are Lutheran and thirty-seven 
Reformed. These men serve 265 churches. 
French Protestantism has a remarkable 
foreign missionary record. In the French 
and West African colonies there are 179 
French missionaries, one to every five pas 
tors at home. The record is all the more 
striking in view of the fact that French 
churches are small and poorly financed. 


National Church for Universalists 

At the Universalist General Convention 
held recently at Detroit, it was decided to 
erect a national church at Washington, 
D.C., in memory of the men of its constitu- 
ency who served the nation in the World 
War. The cost and type of the building 
was left in the hands of a committee. The 
Comrades, the men’s organization of the 
Universalist Church, pledged $35,000 at 
the dinner, the concluding entertainment 
feature of the Convention, given Saturday 
evening, October 22. The committee has 
already received pledges totalling $100,000. 


Lutherans Largest Protestant Body 

According to figures gathered by the 
Lutherans, who have just edited the larg- 
est and most complete church year book 
ever published in America, the followers 
of Martin Luther, one of the founders of 
Protestantism, outnumber any other Prot- 
estant body. The year book claims 81,526,- 
000 adherents throughout the world. The 
next largest body are Hpiscopalians and 
Anglicans, 21,600,000. In Germany there 
are 42,000,000 Lutherans; in the rest of 
Europe, 22,575,000; and in America, 14,- 
700,000. The total number of Lutheran 
pastors is 42,000, and of Lutheran schools, 
94,000. The income of the Lutheran 
church last year in America was $32,409,- 
_ 000, of which sum $2,000,000 was sent to 
suffering fellow-Lutherans in WBurope, 
ehiefly Germany. This year book is being 
published to celebrate the four hundredth 
anniversary of the trial of Martin Luther 
at Worms. 

Lutherans are engaged in what is known 
as “the Inner Mission,’ the theme of 
which is, “Every church member at a 
definite task.” “Inner Mission” is the 
Lutheran term for service. The leaders 
hope to arouse each congregation to the 
point where it will become a group of 
energetic, intelligent church-workers. 
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Confer with Organized Labor 


Organized labor has beeome reconciled to 
the programme of the churches in Boston, 
Mass. Following an address recently de- 
livered by George W. Coleman, the edu- 
cational-hour speaker at the meeting of 
the Boston Central Labor Union, vote was 
taken to have organized labor co-operate 
with the Greater Boston Federation of 
Churches in the movement to bring labor 
and capital together, and solve the rela- 
tion of the chureh to industry. The con- 
ference was held in Boston, November 
13-14. 


Great is the Y. M. C. A. 


The Y. M. C. A. has been celebrating 
the centenary of its illustrious founder, 
Sir George Williams. October 11, 1821, 
George Williams, employed by a drapers’ 
firm, London, England, started a prayer- 
meeting in his little third-story bed-room 
in a warehouse. The Y. M. C. A. was born 
in that meeting. An organization known 
as the Young Men’s Society was started. 
In five years’ time the religious move- 
ment had changed the entire establish- 
ment of 140 from the head of the firm to 
the youngest apprentice. When Williams 
died in 1905, there were 7,773 Associations 
in the world, with 772,000 members. These 
figures have now inereased to more than 
9,000 Associations, with more than 1,500,-, 
000 members, and a property ownership 
estimated at $1438,407,595. The latest fig- 
ures give 2,195 Associations in this coun- 
try, with 935,581 members, 4,608 employed 
officers, and property worth $123,548,900. 


Call to Support Disarmament 


The Federal Council of Churches issued 
a call to 150 congregations throughout the 
United States, representing 20,000,000 
members and thirty communions, to co- 
operate to make Sunday, November 6, the 
Sunday before Armistice Day and the 
Washington conference, a day of special 
prayer and consecration. The appeal in- 
cluded a request that churches use their 
utmost influence to bring about a_ real 
reduction of armament. The Federal 
Council appeal was issued in connection 
with the expressed desire of President 
Harding that all churehes hold special 
services, November 11, the day of the open- 
ing of the conference, and of the memorial 
service to the unknown soldier at Arling- 
ton Cemetery. The call was generally 
heeded, and a great prayer went up from 
the ten thousand thousand altars. 


Brief Mention 

Union Theological Seminary announces 
this fall several courses to ordained min- 
isters, and others actually engaged in 
religious work. These courses offer in- 
struction in the more highly specialized 
branches of Christian service, as work 
with foreign populations, work in indus- 
trial centres, and in rural sections. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Chureh in America reports 150 Pres- 
byterian churches with 1,000 or more mem- 
bers. The largest church is at Seattle, 
Wash., with 6,800. The next largest is 


Brooklyn Central, Brooklyn, N.Y., with 
3,279 members. 
Auburn Theological Seminary, New 
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York, is opening a school for laymen. 
The official name is the School of Religious — 
Edueation of Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary. The school is not a short cut to 
the ministry, but is solely for the training 
of directors for church and community 
organizations. 

Recent figures indicate that candidates 
for the ministry come from all walks of 
life. Forty-eight per cent. of the supply 
are sons of farmers. Sons of ministers 
constitute fourteen per cent.; sons of mer- 
chants, 11 per cent.; sons of laborers,.4 
per cent.; sons of carpenters and physi- 
cians, 3 per cent.; sons of lawyers, 2 per 
cent.; sons of bankers, 1 per cent.; all 
other classes, 17 per cent. 


DO YOU WANT RESULTS? 


THE REGISTER is noted for the 
large percentage of returns from its |} 
advertisements., Have you some- 
thing to sell? Do you want to buy 

a house, or hire a camp for next 
summer, or anything? Why not 
try a Classified Advertisement? 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Adver- 
tising Dept., THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon St., Boston 9, Mass. Our rates 
are 4 cents for each word, initial, or 
number, including address; minimum 
charge, $1. Discounts for six or more 
insertions. Replies may come in care of 
‘THE RecisTER, if desired, for which 
there is an extra charge of 4 cents for 
each insertion. Payment must accom- 
pany all orders. 


PULPIT SUPPLY—Rev. I. P. Quimby, 65 Tre- 
mont St., Malden, Mass., telephone 1809-R, will 
supply for parishes or ministers. Might take 
parish, F 


APARTMENT—Lady living alone in Roslindale 
would rent two unfurnished rooms or one fur- 
nished room to desirable person. C—1, CHRIS- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


DOLLS’ FELT HATS AND TAMS, all colors, 32e. 
to 40c. $3.25 a dozen. Sizes 1 to 11. Church 
Fairs. Double your money. B. BH. Macn, Garden 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


GOVERNMENT ANALYSIS shows Central North 
Dakota richest soil on continent. Choice dairy 
farms, $35 to $60. Why pay more?  Investi- 
gate. HW. W. Huaymr, pastor, Harvey, N.D. 


FREE TRIAL—One hundred copies “Glad Tidings 
in Song,’ the new Church and Sunday School 
Song Book sent on 30 days’ Free Trial. Ad- 
le Room 608, Lakeside Building, eS h 


PREACHERS AND TEACHERS—Index the bedi 
you read in books, and file clippings by our 
almost automatic, inexpensive, topical, and 
textual system. Highly commended. Circulars. 
Willson’s Index, Hast Haddam, Connecticut. © 


EDISON MIMEOGRAPH suitable for parish 01 
Sunday-school notices and announcements. 
Second hand, but in perfect condition. 
plete with outfit. Write for particulars. 
CHRISTIAN RHGISTER. 


ing attractive house in pleasant New Eng 

town wishes agreeable middle-aged woman 
share home, housekeeping, and expenses. C—3, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. ia 


THE REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, who lo 
Unitarian pulpit in 1917 because of his oppo: 
tion to war, seeks a pastorate, hoping t 
some church will tolerate him while the 

try is at peace, which may be for a cousits 
time. He will gladly per in an 
with or without Address, 74 
> Siam 
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Applying the Babson Doctrines 


The gospel of putting religion into busi- 
ness preached with such telling effect the 
last two years by the statistician Roger 
W. Babson is producing results. All over 
the country, business men are coming to 
the rescue of the churches. In Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, the churches have been 
earrying on a campaign of advertising. 
The bankers of that city devoted consider- 
able. space to an advertisement in the 
papers explaining why they believed it 
necessary to support the church. A sig- 
nifigdant sentence in the advertisement 
reads as follows: “Every banker in Ports- 
mouth knows that if the churches had not 
been here since the beginning of the town, 
the banks could not stay a week—never 
would have been.” 


Creed for Warless World 


The world-wide agitation on the sub- 
ject of disarmament has resulted in activ- 
ity in churches in twenty-three countries ; 
and the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America has issued a creed 
which it calls “A Creed for Believers in 
a Warless World,’ and which it hopes 
will be adopted by other nations. The 
creed is as follows :— 

We believe in a sweeping reduction of 
armaments. 

We believe in international laws, Courts 
of Justice, and Boards of Arbitration. 

We believe in a world-wide association of 
nations for world peace. 

We believe in equality of race treatment. 

We believe that Christian patriotism de- 
mands the practice of good will between 
nations. 

We believe that nations no less than in- 
dividuals are subject to God’s immutable 
moral laws. ; 

We believe that peoples achieve true wel- 
fare, greatness and honor through just deal- 
ing and unselfish service. 

We believe that nations that are Chris- 
tian have special international obligations. 

We believe that the spirit of Christian 
brotherhood can conquer every barrier of 
trade, color, creed, and race. 

We believe in a warless world and ded- 
icate ourselves to its achievement. 


Ninety Per Cent. of West Pointers 
Church Members 
West Point ranks higher than any other 
non-sectarian institution in the number of 
students who record themselves as mem- 
bers of some church. Nine out of every 
ten claim chureh affiliation. The Episco- 
palians head the list, with Catholics and 
Methodists tied for second place. 


Liberal Wing in Anglican Church 

Some of the oversea modernists of the 
Church of England have been fearlessly 
expressing their minds in recent church 
conferences, taking the attitude that the- 
ological and religious questions that per- 
plex thinking people should be frankly 
faced. Said Canon Tollington: “Jesus 
did not regard his revelation of God as 
absolute and final. The conditions under 
which 
altered.” Rey. J. W. Hankin of Caius Col- 
lege, while declaring that Christ was pre 
supposed in every syllable of Christ’s 
teaching, explained that “definitions of 

his person, or of his relation to the rest 


he gave it have in some way. 
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of the Divine, were at best temporary 
approximations and must be taken as 
such.” Rev. C. W. Emmett, vice-principal 
of Ripon Hall, held that miracles could 
be accepted as facts without recourse to 
the idea of Divine intervention outside the 
laws of nature. Mr. Emmett based his 
argument on the evidence of modern 
psychotherapeutie cures. 

Canon Barnes said, “For Christians, 
religious progress consists in interpreting 
the historical Jesus in the light of man’s 
accumulated knowledge and developed 
aspirations.” “The idea of a final creed 
is chimerical,’ asserted Rev. J. C. Hard- 
wick. “Jesus did not claim divinity for 
himself,’ said Dean Hastings Rashdall. 
“The divinity of Christ does not neces- 
sarily imply the Virgin Birth or any other 
miracle, nor does it imply omniscience.” 
Prof. Bethume Baker, in a paper on “Jesus 
as both Human and Divine,” made the 
startling statement that “the orthodox 
doctrine of the Incarnation could only be 
maintained to-day by very doubtful hy- 
pothesis. The old orthodoxy is in ruins, 
and a new one must be built up on the 
basis of a new reading of the facts, and a 
complete abandonment of the dualism be- 
tween God and man.” 


STATUS OF NON-RESIDENT 
MEMBERS 


A minister in Pennsylvania writes: 


“We increased our mem- 
bership 25% last year. 
The work will be carried 
on throughout the year 
with our full co-operation 
in the Membership Cam- 


paign. 
“What is the status of non-res- 
ident membership?” 
ANSWER 


“It is decided by the Mem- 
bership Campaign Com- 
mittee to have non-resident 
members counted and to 


urge that additional non- 


resident members be 
sought. Each church 
should find out, from pres- 
ent non-resident members, 
if they are still members 
of that church alone. If 
they have joined some 
other Unitarian Church 
they should not be counted 
in the present list of mem- 
bers in the former church. 
Any new non-resident 
members’ should _ be 
counted, in the Campaign, 
among the additions to 
the church.” 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN 
COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Toys and Novelties 
CHURCHES AND BAZAARS SUPPLIED 
Your Patronage Solicited 


84-86 High Street Boston, Mass. 


TO THE 


MEDITERRANEAN 
A GRAND CRUISE 


JANUARY 28th to MARCH 80th, 1922 
By the $8.8. “Caronia’’ of the Cunard Line 


The number of guests is strictly limited to 350. 
Staterooms will be occupied by only one or 


two passengers. 


Cunard Service—Cunard Cuisine—our 
eighty years experience in the field of 
travel—our unique organization with 
its permanent staffs at all the chief 
points visited, will make the 


CRUISE OF THE CARONIA 
A CRUISE DE LUXE 


in every sense of the words—a veri- 
table “Wonder Cruise’ in the 
comfort, convenience, luxury 
and enjoyment it 
will afford. 


The Itinerary includes visits to MADEIRA, 
SPAIN (Cadiz-Seville-Granada), GIBRAL- 
TAR (Tangier), ALGIERS, MONACO (Nice 
and Monte Carlo), NAPLES (and environs), 
ALEXANDRIA (Cairo and Nile), PALES- 
TINE (Jerusalem, Bethlehem, etc.), CON- 
STANTINOPLE, ATHENS, ITALY (Naples 
and Rome). 


Stop-over privileges in Europe—with return 
passage by Aquitania, Mauretania, Beren- 


aria and other Cunarders. 


All Information and Literature on Request. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


167 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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A Transylvanian Codntry Church 


In winter there is no fire, and tt is cold, but 
they are faithful and devout— 
A recent outrage 


The Unitarian chureh in TFidtfalva, 
Transylvania, is interesting because it is 
an illustration of an ordinary country 
church of Transylvania. Unlike the old 
New England meeting-house, it is all built 
of stone, but, like our churches, it is very 
simple and plain, and compared to churches 
of the older denominations rather bare. 

There is no heating apparatus. The 
winters are very cold, and the congrega- 
tion is accustomed to what seems to us 
a very short service—forty minutes long. 
Neither is there any arrangement fon 
lighting, so that all services must be held 
in the daytime. These inconveniences 
are common to all the country churches. 

The minister at Fiadt- 
falva, Gereb Tsigmond, 
has been settled there 
for forty years. The 
people follow the cus- 
tom of the old New 
England parishes and 

' often keep their pastor 

for life. The village 

has one thousand in- 
habitants, of whom 
one-half are Unitarian: 

Formerly the minis- 
ter was largely sup- 
ported by funds that 
came from the state 
and from the denom- 
ination at large. At 
the present time, these 
two means of support 
have been withdrawn, 
and all that remains 
to the church is thirty- 
four acres of land; of 
this, six acres are fon 
the use of the minister 
and two for the teacher 
of the school. At the 
time the Unitarian 
Hungarian Commission 
visited there, this much 
had not been taken 
away from them. In 
such a parish as Fiat- 
falva, if they do not 
lose the land, the 
people will be able to 
support themselves and 
their ministers as soon 
as they recover from 
the effects of the war 
and develop the system of voluntary 
chureh support. At present, however, 
even though the minister and teacher 

- have turned farmer, and the parishioners 
have done all they can, the church is hay- 
ing a very difficult time to exist. 

Word has just come that Prof. Lorenz 
Golfi, who took your Commission on its 
first missionary journey, has been ar- 
rested, beaten, and kept in prison for 
several months for conspiracy against the 
Roumanian Government. A more peace- 
able or inoffensive man cannot be im- 
agined. His arrest was largely caused 
by his kindness in receiving the Commis- 
sion, <A letter from him tells us that he 
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has finally been released, as there was no 
evidence against him. He had a very dis- 
couraging and painful time, because of 
the beatings,—even having a cane broken 
over his head in the court-room. 


Observations and Meditations 
of a Traveller 


WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN 

Fresh from Detroit. Bound for Mon- 
tana. Passing over the great plains of 
the Dakotas. Great flocks of dun gray 
sheep, like clumps of sagebrush, and 
single lonesome herdsmen watching. 
Herds of cattle wandering over the wide 
ranges on this beautiful sunlit frosty fall 


morning. 
Mepiration No. 1 


Cannot see how Mr. Dietrich in his 
forceful eloquent conference paper of 
Thursday night can quote and approve the 


A Pure EXAMPLE OF A TRANSYLVANIAN UNITARIAN 
VILLAGE CHURCH, IN FIATFALVA 


sentiment of the French Revolutionist 
standing before his intended victim, with 
“Be brotherly-or die.” Here is a single 
earthborn man, full of passion and excited 
fear, who takes to himself the awful 
powers of judge, jury, and executioner. 
Have we passed beyond that in America? 
This brother of Lynch Law and of the 
Ku Klux Klan, does Mr. Dietrich or any 
one else want it on these shores? No! 
It is rhetoric! Time to call up the resolu- 
tion on rights of religious minorities, is 
it not? 
Meniration No. 2 


And does Dr. Hayden, who quoted in 
the Madison pulpit last Sunday morning 
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the man who declared: “We owe nothing 
to our ancestors. They were the betray- 
ers of the youth of this generation. We 
have no debt except to our successors,” 
really mean just that? 

These plausible half-truths which creep 
into most excellent and helpful addresses 
are a part of this hectic neurotic post-war 
time; it is an unconscious appeal to the 
moving-picture psychology, and not to be 
taken as expressing other than a tem- 
porary public opinion which is now on the 
move to something more rational and well 
thought out. 

MepitaTion No. 3 


But how solid, substantial, and sane is 
the work of ‘that liberal prophet, Rey. 
C. C. Rowleson of La Crosse, Wis., who 
seems like a rock about which the whole 
city gathers, finding in him strength and 
power. We were schoolmates at Harvard 
Divinity twenty-seven years ago. He kept 
me constantly talking; first, to his young 
people on Sunday night, then to 600 bright 
Normal School students on Monday morn- 
ing, again to the La Crosse Valley Min- 
isters’ Association in the afternoon. Light, 
leading, and security spring up where that 
wise man moves. His fires were kindled 
at the feet of Everett Toy and Peabody 
in the Harvard of 1895. 

But for to-morrow! It is to save a little 
hospital in Wilsall, Mont. This centre of 
skilful healing is now serving a widespread 
lonely community of ranchers, their wives 
and children, in the Shields River Valley. 
The small hamlet is at the end of a stub 
line of railway north from mountain-begirt 
Livingston. In this frontier settlement 
the most useful and active institutions are 
the Consolidated Public School and the 
Wilsall Hospital. In this hospital, for 
years past, a member of the Chureh of 
the Disciples, and a devoted follower of 
Charles G. Ames, has given her life for 
the health of farmer-folk, now poor be- 
cause of three successive crop failures; 
next, it is to help in finding a minister 
for the Helena church, to visit the groups 
of Unitarians in Billings, Butte, Lewis- 
town, and Great Falls; to encourage our 
friends in the university towns of Boze- 
man and Missoula; then to pass on to 
discover the possibility of Unitarian eul- 
ture in the growing cities of the Snake 
River Valley: Moscow, Lewiston, Pull- 
man, and Coeur d’Alene. 

What a happy, useful life should be that 
of a Unitarian missionary in this land of 
the two great rivers’ and the mighty 
mountains between, the land of growing 
cities and developing institutions of educa- 
tion, of the courageous, alert American 
stock, hungry-souled and open-eyed, look- 
ing out with wonder on this great op- 
portunity of human life and its profound 
meanings. 


Give us not tasks according to our 


powers, but powers according to our tasks. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


-The Twenty-third Psalm is the nightin- 
gale of psalms. It is small, of a homely 
feather, singing shyly out of obscurity 
but oh! it has filled the air of the whol 
world with melodious joy greater than | 
heart can conceive! Blessed be the 
on which that psalm was born !— 
Ward Beecher. i 
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Your Disarmament Conference 


it is when you cast aside all weapons of 
the mind and are fit for peace, 
says Mr. Griffin 

“Nations can beat their swords into 
ploughshares and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks, and then fight with plough- 
shares and pruning-hooks,” said Frederick 
R. Griffin, minister of the First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, speaking to an au- 
dience of 960 persons at the first of a series 
of seven Sunday evening meetings ar- 
ranged by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
in Unity House, Boston, Mass. Mr. Griffin’s 
subject was “Disarming the Mind.” 

Mr. “Griffin told the familiar story of 
Gideon, whom he described as the world’s 
pioneer in the limitation of armaments. 

“Gideon won the war against the Mid- 
janites and the Amalekites,’ Mr. Griffin 
explained, “and his sole object was to win 
the war. He was the kind of man who 
has wisdom enough to fight so that he 
shall really gain his object and not simply 
secure the decision in the conflict. 

“So it was that he first decided that 
victory through a large army of 32,000 
men would defeat his cause because there 
were those who would say that the vic- 
tory was won through force of numbers. 
So he next decided to reduce his army, 
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and withdraw from it all the fearful and 
trembling. First he withdrew all those 
who proved that they were more like an- 
imals than men. 
battle of the Lord who is more like a 
beast than a man. Only the upright can 
overcome the enemy. ‘There remained 
finally only three hundred in Gideon’s 
army. 

“Gideon gave to each man a trumpet 
and a pitcher, and inside the pitcher a 
torch. At the signal his men blew their 
trumpets, smashed their pitchers, and 
waved their torches. The enemy were 
surprised and terrified, fleeing with much 
loss and complete defeat. And this was 
accomplished by a novel thing. Gideon 
reduced his army by 99 per cent. and 
thereby became the world’s pioneer in the 
limitation of armaments. 

“What would you call success? A treaty 
of peace? An agreement to sink ships, to 
demobilize armies? All these things may 
be accomplished and war break out to- 
morrow. ‘Treaties are not safeguards. 
Great armaments or armlessness are not 
safeguards. Spears may be turned into 
pruning-hooks and swords into plough- 
shares, and then men may wage war with 
pruning-hooks and ploughshares. 

“No, the real Disarmament Congress is 
held in your closet, when you east aside 


No man ean fight the 
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weapon after weapon, until you are fit for 
peace, fit to be a peaceful man. 

“It is useless to talk of disarmament 
and then be a party to this foul prop- 
aganda against England. 

“Tt is useless to talk of disarmament 
and continue the wartime distrust and 
hatred of Germany. 

“Tt is useless to talk of disarmament, 
and then admit no wrongs against Japan. 

“Do you care to go with Gideon to win 
the battle of the Lord?” 


James H. Ecob, D.D. 

James H. Ecob, D.D., died November 
6, 1921, at his home in Flushing, N.Y., at 
the age of seventy-six. Dr. Ecob was 
educated at Hamilton College and Andover 
Theological Seminary. He was a Congre- 
gational minister in Augusta, Me., a Pres- 
byterian in Albany, N.Y., then a Congraga- 
tional in Denver, Col., and from 1901 to 
1907 he was the minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church in Philadelphia. In that 
year he joined Rey. Josiah Strong in the 
League for Social Service, and, living in 
Flushing, supplied the Unitarian church 
there from 1907 to 1919. The following 
two years he served his first charge, the 
Congregational church in Augusta, Me., 
from which he retired last June. Mrs. 
Ecob, with four children, survives him. 


“I fancy that sometimes ministers are lonely men,” says the President of 
the British Unitarian and Free Christian Laymen’s League. 
determine that they shall never feel a sense of loneliness, for no minister 


Laymen’s Sunday 


‘can carry on the work of a church by himself.” 


“Let us 


“Might not a member of a Chapter,” he asks, “take a service and preach 


a sermon when the minister is ill and needs a holiday? 


“The service might not be so impressive nor the sermon so good as usual, 


but the doing of these things would be beneficial to the preacher if not to 


the congregation. After all, with us the-difference between the minister 


and the layman is only the difference between the professional and the 


amateur.” 


11,703 Unitarian laymen are ready to co-operate in the holding of regular 
lay services in churches which are without ministers, and at least once a 


year to promote a common Laymen’s Sunday in all churches. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


7 Park Square— Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


When you hear 
the call of 


DUTY 
you hear the 
voice of GOD 


[THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Ludwell Denny has resigned from 
the church at Rochester, N.Y. He is going 
abroad for the purpose of studying polit- 
ical and social conditions. 


Rev. B. R. Bulkeley is now living in 
Concord, Mass., the place of his first pas- 
torate, and on land which once belonged 
to Rey. Peter Bulkeley, who was first pas- 
tor of the Concord church. Mr. Bulkeley 
goes twice a month to supply the churches 
at Rochester and Dover, N.H., but does 
not seek another pastorate. 


The New England Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Rev. Ralza HE. 
Andrew, of the Congregational denomina- 
tion, an application for the certificate of 
commendation issued by this Committee. 
Charles T. Billings, Harry Lutz, Fred R. 
Lewis, Secretary, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Alice Ames Winter, the newly 
chosen president of the National Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and an advisory 
member of the American delegation in 
the conference for the limitation of arma- 
ment, is a Unitarian, daughter of Charles 
Gordon Ames, onetime editor of THE REe- 
ISTER. 


The speakers for the week beginning 
November 21 at the -noonday services in 
King’s Chapel will be as follows: Monday, 
November 21, Rev. Fred Alban Weil, First 
Congregational Society, Quincy, Mass. ; 
Tuesday, November 22, Rey. Hugene R. 
Shippen, Second Church, Boston ; Wednes- 
day, November 23, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
President of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation ; Thursday, November 24, no noon 
service: usual Thanksgiving service at 
11 a.m., Howard N. Brown, D.D., King’s 
Chapel; Friday, November 25, Prof. Clay- 
ton R. Bowen, Meadville Theological 


School, Meadville, Pa.; Saturday, Novem- 


ber 26, musical service. 


Meetings and Conferences 
Iowa Unitarian Association Conference 


The forty-fourth annual conference of 
the Iowa Unitarian Association was held 
in Des Moines, Ia., on October 17, 18, and 
19, 1921. In conjunction with the Iowa 
Association, the annual meeting of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society was 
held. On Monday afternoon, October 17, 
the trustees of the Association met at the 
chureh and transacted their business. 
The Conference opened with a devotional 
service at eight o’clock in the evening 
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and was led by Rey. G. R. Gebauer of 
Keokuk, Ia. ‘The platform meeting for 
that evening was addressed by Dr. William 
I. Lawrance of Boston, his subject being, 
“Which Comes First, Character or Belief?” 
The second speaker for the meeting was 
Rey. Frank ©. Doan of Iowa City, Ia., 
who spoke on “What is God Doing Now?” 

On Tuesday at 9.30 A.M. was held the 
first session of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Institute. The first address was 
by Dr. William I. Lawranece, on ‘What 
shall our Sunday-schools Teach?” The 
second address was by Dr. Edwin D. Star- 
buck of the University of Iowa, his subject 
being, “The Unfolding of the Religious 
Instinct.” The morning session concluded 


with a paper by Miss D. Louise Hender-: 


son of the Department of Religious Educa- 
tion and of the Young People’s Religious 
Union in the Middle West, on ‘Religion 
in the. Home.” At 12.30 p.m. the Des 
Moines ladies invited the delegates to the 
Jjonference to a splendid luncheon in the 
dining-room at the church. 

The business session of the Conference 
was held at 2 p.m. in the chureh. At 
this meeting Mr. L. V. Harpel, a layman 
from the Universalist church in Boone, Ia., 
brought greetings from that denomination 
to the Iowa Conference. The usual busi- 
ness was transacted and the committees 
were appointed. 

The afternoon session of the Sunday 
School Institute opened at 3 Pm. At 
this meeting Rey. Frederick M. Eliot of 
St. Paul, Minn., took for his subject the 
title of his book in the Beacon Course, 
“The Unwrought Iron,” and applied it to 
the young people and their work in the 
Unitarian churches. 

The devotional service of the evening 
was conducted by Rey. Charles H. Lyttle 
of Omaha, Neb. The subject for the plat- 
form meeting was “What is the Church 
For?’ As a minister sees it, was spoken 
to by Rev. Frederick M. Hliot, and as a 
layman sees it, by Mr. J. Randolph Cool- 
idge, Jr., of Boston, Mass. 

On Wednesday, October 19, the Con- 
ference met in sections. The Women’s 
Alliance, with Mrs. Clark J. Daniels of 
Des Moines presiding, heard reports from 
the different branches. Miss Bella L. 
Taussig of St. Louis, Mo., brought a brief 
report from the Detroit Conference and 
suggested new interests for The Alliance. 
She gave the young jeople’s work a large 
place. The delegates were guests of the 
Des Moines Alliance at luncheon. <A ques- 
tion-box was arranged to be used at the 
luncheon, and so many questions were 
found in the box that there was not time 
to consider them all. Miss Henderson 
was allowed five minutes to speak of the 
Young People’s meetings held last summer 
at the Isles of Shoals. Mr. W. F. Baxter 


of Omaha, Neb., presided at the Laymen’s | 


meeting. Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge, rep- 
resentative for the Laymen’s League 
headquarters of Boston, and Mr. Robert 
Day, representative for the Laymen’s 
League in the Middle West, were the 
speakers at this meeting. The ministers’ 
meeting was in charge of Rey. HE. H. 
Reeman. The speaker was Rev. Curtis W. 
Reese of the Western Unitarian Associa- 
tion. . 
The officers for the year were elected 
as follows: President, Prof. Herbert F. 
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Goodrich, Iowa City; vice-president, Mrs. 
Devereaux, Humboldt; honorary vice-pres- 
idents—Mrs. Mary Emsly Adams, Mason 
City, Mrs. Rebecca Smith, Sioux City, Rev. 
A. M. Judy, Davenport; secretary, Rey. 
Charles E. Snyder, Sioux City; treasurer, 
Mr. H. H. Griffiths, Des Moines; trustees 
—(three years) Mrs. Janet Curtis, Omaha, 
Neb., (one year) Rev. Kenneth E. Evans, 
Davenport. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the 


DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. . 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given. practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 


Those within forty miles of Boston who can open ~ 


their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. , 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secrerary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and-PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


THE 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN 


UNION 


48 BOYLSTON ST. ROBERT WINSOR, TREASURER PERMANENT FUND 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


INSTITUTED INCORPORATED 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents; Ernest G. Adams _ of 


Burton Thorning of Houston. 
Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, 


* 
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Des Moines church for its generous hos- 
pitality to the Conference and delegates. 
This was probably the largest and most 
enthusiastic conference in the history of 
the Association. This was due, in a meas- 
ure, to the fact that the Sunday School 
Society was holding its session at the same 
time, which gave the opportunity to co- 
operate in regard to the speakers. 

The Conference closed with a Fellow- 
ship Banquet. Mr. G. D. Ellyson of the 
Des Moines church was toastmaster. The 
speakers were Mr. Robert Day of Chi- 
eago, Mr. J. Randolph Coolidge of Boston, 


Dr. William I. Lawrance of Boston, Rev. 
Curtis W. Reese of Chicago, Mrs. W. 8. 


Curtis of Omaha, Neb., Mr. H. H. Griffiths 
of Des Moines, Ia., and Rey. Charles HE. 
Snyder of Sioux City, Ia. Ds, Tee EL 


Parish News Letters 
Open Forum with Able Speakers 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian 
Society, Rev. Ernest Caldecott: The third 
season of the public open forum conducted 
under the auspices of the Schenectady 
Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
began in the church Friday evening, 
October 14, when Dr. William Laurence 
Sullivan of New York City discussed 
“Japan, and the Problem of the Pacific.” 
The series is scheduled to run for six 
months. In November, John Spargo will 
lead the discussion of “The Reconstruction 
of the Social Order”; to be followed by 
Prof. Franklin H. Giddings, whose subject 
is not announced; Sherman Rogers, lum- 
berjack orator and industrial correspond- 
ent of the Outlook, whose talk is called 
“Let’s Pull Together’; Jason Rogers, pub- 
lisher of the Globe of New York City, “The 
Making of a Newspaper—How it is Made, 
the Service it Performs, and the Idea Be- 
hind It’; and Prof: William Starr Myers 
of Princeton, whose lecture is called 
“Democracy and Business.” Prominent in 
the announcement of the series is a quota- 
tion from Voltaire, as follows: ‘I wholly 
disagree with what you say and will de- 
fend to the death your right to say it.” 
R. L. Stone is president of the Schenectady 
Chapter. The forum committee consists 
of Victor Starzenski, chairman; F. H. 
Blood, Dr. J. E. Burke, E. G. Conde, J. R. 
Dyke, Jr., C. J. Hizson, G. B. Jeffers, C,,S: 
Knight, J. L. Marquette, Louis Rask, and 
C. H. Prange. 
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He Practiced 
Ais Beltefs 


A’ the age of 16, when about to become a 
member of St. Nicholas’ Dutch Reformed 
Church in New York City, Theodore Roosevelt 
made a clear statement of his belief to the pastor, 
saying, “ When a man believes such things, he 
ought to say so.” 


From that day to the close of his life, he lost no 
opportunity to give public evidence of his faith in 
God, and his belief in the necessity of worship. 
He made no excuses, he made no compromises 
with himself. His creed was clear and definite, 
and from it he never swerved. 


General Leonard Wood said of him: “He believed | 


in God, and that a nation forsaking its religion is 
a decadent nation. He was a churchgoer as an 
evidence of his faith and for purpose of worship. 
His life, his ideals, and his acts established his 
faith in God.” 


“THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S RELIGION,” a series 
of 12 articles by Edward H. Cotton, begins in 
this issue of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. You 
cannot afford to miss one of them. Every article 
of the series is rich with illuminating anecdotes, 
full of a compelling inspiration that you not only 
need for your own right living, but that you will 
want to share with others. 


Send your friends THE REGISTER for the duration 
of the serial. The twelve issues will be mailed to 
any address for a dollar (Canadian postage, 15 cents 
extra; foreign, 25 cents). A convenient coupon is 
attached. 


N. B. This would be a most appropriate gift to the boy or 
girl away at school or college or to any of our young people 
who do not get THE REGISTER regularly. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 
16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. 


Please send THE REGISTER for the du- 
ration of the Roosevelt serial, for which I 
enclose $1 (check, money order or cash). 


II-17-21 


PLEASANTRIES 


Why is the Boston Transcript like a 
porous-plaster? Because it is good for a 
week back. Cc. 


“If you have to wear a hair-shirt, put 
a fancy waistcoat over it,” said an Png- 
lish preacher, Rev. John Bevan, in a re- 
cent sermon. 


North: “Did you enjoy the banquet?” 
West: “Very much. I wasn’t hungry any- 
way, and a telegram called me away just 
as the speeches started.” 


“Hello! what’s the matter, little boy? 
Are you lost?” Little Boy: “Yes, I yam. 
I mighta known better’n to come out with 
Gran’ma. She’s always losin’ somethin’.” 
Ay es 


The Secretary: “This speech may get 
you into trouble.” The Honorable: “Then 
you had better prepare a statement say- 
ing that I was misquoted by the news- 
papers.” 


Motorist: “Is there a William Jones 
around here, my good man?’ Villager: 
“Yep.” “Where can I find him?’ “Jes’ 
beyond the bridge thar’.” ‘“Isn’t that a 

cemetery?” “Yep. He’s dead.”—Judge. 


Mother: “I’ve tried so hard to make 
you a good child, Margaret, and yet in 
spite of all my efforts you are still rude 
and naughty.” Margaret (deeply moved) : 
“What a failure you are, mother.’’—Lon- 
don Telegraph. 


“The bluff, cheery optimism of the late 
Senator Frye,” said a Lewiston divine, 
“could not brook a whiner. Once at a 
dinner here in Lewiston, a whiner seated 
opposite Senator Frye said dolefully, ‘I 
have only one friend on earth—my dog.’ 
‘Why don’t you get another dog?’ said 
Senator Frye.’—Boston Herald. 


A story is told by a Brigadier General 
of the Civil War and now hailing from 
New York apropos the hospitality of Bos- 
ton: A clergyman, a temperance lecturer, 
was in Boston on a December day. He 
was walking along the Beacon Street 
Mall, when he slipped on the ice, and 
saved himself by sitting on one of the 
benches there. Recovering his breath, he 
started again and slipped again, and sat 
down again upon the bench. A little girl 
came along and said, “Lean on my shoul- 
ders and T’ll help you!” “But, my child,” 
said he, “you are not strong enough to 
help me!” “Oh, yes, I am,” said she. 
“T’ve helped father many a time when he 
was drunker than you are!” 


The man had just informed the Pull- 
man agent that he wanted a Pullman 
berth. “Upper or lower?” asked the agent. 
“What's the difference?’ asked the man. 
“A difference of fifty cents in this case,” 

replied the agent. “The lower is higher 
‘than the upper. The higher price is for 
the lower. If you want it lower you'll 
have to go higher. We sell the upper 
lower than the lower. In other words, the 
higher the lower. Most people don’t like 
the upper, although it is lower on account 
of it being higher. When you occupy an 
upper you have to get up to go to bed and 
get down when you get up. You can have 
the lower if you pay higher. The upper is 
lower than the lower because it is higher. 
If you are willing to go higher, it will be 
lower.” But the poor man had fainted !— 
Epworth Herald. 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 
1919-20 were $10,000. 
1920-21 only $7,500. 


PENSION DECREASE 


was inevitable. Dropped from $319 to $300. 
We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


has added to our Permanent Funds. 
this new income is available. 
churches do your duty and forward generous 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, we can 
raise the pension to $400. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert 
Windsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer. 


54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


Next year 
If you and your 


MANY NEW ENGLAND TEXTILE 
and INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 


are selling at prices which 
afford an unusual 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY 


We should be glad to furnish full 
details on request. 


M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A SCHOLARSHIP 


Is offered in one of the best Girls’ Boarding 
Schools around Boston, in 


Piano, Voice, Violin 
and Pipe Organ 


For parti ulars address M. I. S., CuristTran 
REGISTER. 


A JOURNALISTIC OPPORTUNITY 


A young man who cannot help being a journal- 
ist (and who would otherwise be a minister, 
because he is devoted to the church) is desired 
by a paper of liberal policy and belief. He must - 
have the news sense, be a clear writer, able in- 
stantly to see a“‘story”’ in a situation or an idea; 
enthusiastic about what occurred yesterday and 
quick to put it in words, and keen about what 


ought to be to-morrow. College training is an 


asset, but “the gift’’ is the first essential. Sucha 
person will please apply by letter only to F.G.R., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, Boston 9, Mass- 


Educational 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


. Joun Mac Durriz, Ph.D. 
PRINCIPALS: ips, Joun MAcDuFriE, A.B. 
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A New Thanksgiving, by Rose Brooks . 

A Joke on Old Bouncer, by Minnie Leona > 
Upton; Sunlight Cookery; Value of Bull- ‘a 
snakes; Land-and-Water Ships . . : 1097 

Poetry "a 

Let’s Be Thankful, by Daisy D. Stephenson . 1096 

Throughout the Church. . « . « « 1102 
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Pleasantries 


Church Announcements a 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rey. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
yee x 11. The church is open daily from j 
9 un i 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont a. 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rey. Harold BE. B. Speight, ministers. Ser-— 
vice, 10.45 a.m. Chorus of male voices. Sunday, ‘ 
November 20, Mr. Speight will preach. yi 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles BH. Park, D.D., minister. Service 

10.30 a.m. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All weleom 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of — 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 

Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. . 
vember 20, Service in charge of the Layme 
League. Church services at 11 A.M. Discip 
School at 9.45 A.M. Primary classes at 11 A. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Eugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 A. 
Morning service, . Laymen’s Sund 
November 20. Captain Daniel A. Mackay 
the Royal Northwest Mounted Police will speak. 
Service conducted by laymen. Young People’s 
meeting (The Emerson Guild), 6 P.M. 
publie cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbe y 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, mini 
Sunday, November 20, Mr. Hudson will p 
Subject, “Our New England Thanksgiving. 
Maleolm Lang, Organist and Musical 
tor. Church service at 11 a.m. Church 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Nov 
24, Thanksgiving Day, Union Service, 9 
Sermon by Rev. Wilfred D. Harrison. c 
welcome to all visitors. Take Dorchester tunné 
ear to Andrew Square, U 
Meeting House Hill. 


Boston Symphony 
League Chorus under direction of é 
Weston. Tickets may be obteinar rom 
of League Chapters, or at On ouse. 
pea at 6.30 p.M. Meetings begin pron 
7.80. ere 
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